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HE first recognised land speed record 
was made in 1898—39.24 miles an hour 
—the speed roughly of a thoroughbred 
horse going all out. The existing land 
speed record is 272.46 miles an hour, or 
just over 44 miles a minute. In 35 years 
_ -the speed record has gone up seven- 
_ fold, so that today if you could keep up 
“the speed you could go from London to Edinburgh in 
“just under an hour and a half. 
~ Many of you may be wondering what the point of all 
this striving for speed is. The question is quite a fair 
_ -one. For the lay mind cannot fully realise that it is as a 
result of the ae learned by this continuous effort that 
_the world has the motor-car of everyday use as we know 
it today. Its. high qualities of reliability, its low. first cost 
- and its my of running and maintenance, are all the 
- direct outcome of the development of the racing car. It is 
‘only | by pe Se materials to the limit of their endurance 
_ that you can 
__ and it is very much the same with design. 
+ ‘Take the question of weight alone. The early car, and 


* raped its engine, was a weighty, cumbrous affair, 
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<a) eke if it were to travel at speed, weight must be 
reduced. In the early days,.when we wanted more speed 
c sii and records, we built bigger engines and cut 


—_ cate ee . 
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discover their suitability for everyday use, 
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eerening Speed “Kecords on Land 


By SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


down the chassis weights. Next we tried all we knew to 


lighten these bigger engines. The huge pistons, six or eight 


inches in diameter, were drilled in the skirts for lightness; 


_connecting rods were drilled with the same object and con- 


sequently we got more revolutions and so more power. 


_ And all this was due to the demand for the record-breaking 


car. So, really, was born the movement which has recut 


_in the modern fast-running, high efficiency engine, which 


has brought the motor-car within the reach of the million. 
Now, as to speed records themselves. The first practical 
petrol-driven motor-car—that is to say, a vehicle which 


-would run at all under its own power—was built about the 
-year 1885. But it was not until nine years later that the 


car had developed to a stage when it was thought reliable 


) enough to race, and the first recorded event was the Paris- 
- Rouen race which was held in 1894. I mention this event 
- because the petrol car scarcely distinguished itself, since 
- the three first places were gained by steam cars. The first 


of all speed records was made by the Marquis Chasseloup- 
Laubat in 1898, in a Jeantaud electric car, when he 
covered a flying kilometre at the then terrific speed—for a 


_car—of 39 miles an hour. The next year saw quite a 
_ remarkable duel between the Marquis and the famous 
ch absorbed most of its own power in getting along at | 


German driver, Jenatzy. First the latter, on an electric car 
of his own design, put the record up to 41 miles an hour. 
His rival countered with 43, which Jenatzy promptly 
raised to 49. Not to be outdone, Chasseloup-Laubat beat 
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the record handsomely, an 58 3 miles, an hour,.but. the 


indomitable. Jenatzy had the last word in the: ‘struggle by 
setting up a new and final figure for the: electri of 
nearly 66 miles an hour. a . 

Next the steam car had its turn. Serpollet, on a car 
built by himself, reached a speed for the kilometre of just 
‘over 75 miles an hour. It is interesting to. note that this 
_ car, which was called ‘the Easter Egg’ on account of the 


f the body, probably represents the first attempt _ ees 
eect ped meats Pendine os to be the first to teach the has speed. Be 


to secure extra speed by streamlining. But no one in those 
far-off days appreciated that the resistance 
offered by the wheels and axles of a speed- 
ing car represents something over half the 
total head-resistance to be overcome.’So 
Serpollet had mounted: his egg -shaped. 
body well above the chassis! This was in . j 
1902, and by the end of the. year the. 
record had been ‘put up to’ just over 77° 
m.p.h. 

Next year, 1903, appeared the’ first of 
the mile records, which was made on 
Daytona Beach oe a Ford car, which 
reached a speed : a 
_of over 91 miles © ....... 
an hour. A'Jittle °« . 
later, ..W.. K. 
Vanderbilt on a 
German Mer- 
cedes car—also 
at Daytona— 
‘raised the record 
to 924 m.p.h. It | 
was these two 
records which 
first drew atten- 
tion to Daytona ~™ 
’ Beach as a-suit-- 

- able stretch for -. 
these record 
attempts. It was ~ 
_ about this time, 
too, that certain 
scientists began 
to discuss the 
absolute limit of 
_ speed which the 
human organism 


could sustain. Some even doubted if 100 ) miles an hone was 


" not the danger point at which “blacking out’ would begin, 


- and blacking- out meant that the whole nervous and © 


_ respiratory system would completely break down. 
'--- ‘The year-1904 was a remarkable one, since for the first 


- time in human history men travelled on the land at more — 


than 100 m.p.h. Rigolly, at Ostend, driving a Gobron- 


Brillie car, was the first, and-he put up the record for the 


' kilometre to 103} m.p.h. 1905 saw the record go up 3 
another six miles to 109}. 

In 1906 the steam car came into its own again, for ona 
Stanley steamer—once more on Daytona Beach—Marriot 


121} m.p.h. This was the swan-song of the steam car, 
for no one has even tried again to break the record on a 
steamer. This record stood for nearly three years, and 
was then broken by Hemery, who at Brooklands, in 1909, 
reached a speed of just under 126 m.p.h. In 1910 Marriot’s 
mile was beaten at Daytona with 1313 m.p.h., and the 


last of the pre-War records was Burman’s 1413, again on 


Daytona Beach. j 

After the War, several claims were made on behalf of 
various drivers. In one case Milton was said to have 
reached a speed of 156 m.p.h. over the measured mile. 
But none of these alleged speed records was internation- 
ally recognised, for the reason that they were only timed 
one way, and one-way timing may give the driver help 
from a following wind. Officially, the first of the post- 


War aecons was rant Peale at 


in raising the speed to just over 146 m.p. 


Speed-makers, today and yesterday. Above: Sir Malcolm Campbell’s Blue Bird, which set 
- up the world land speed record of 272.46 m.p.h. Below: start ofa motor race in 1906, the 
year when the record was raised to 1213 m.p.h. ~ 


-This record stood for a very short while—to be a 


Brooklands _ 
Guinness, who covered the kilométte S mez 

129.17 m.p.h. This was in 1922. Parry Thoma: 
equalled this two years later, but in am ee .S =} 
Rene Thomas put the figure up to 1433 m.p h. / 
weeks later, on a 350 h.p. Sunbeam. car, ucceeded 


official world’s record. 
In the following year I was “fortunate “enough, 


of over 150, the actual 
figure being 1 50.86. 
It was at this ‘time 
that I first had the idea 

of building a new car, 

my ambition then 
being to reach a speed — 

% ofthreemilesaminute = 
—180 m.p.h. The car — 
that finally came into — 
being some two years 

later was. the present 

Blue Bird, which, after 
many alterations and 
much reconstruction, 
has-ultimately set the _ 
world’s record at — 
272.46 m.p.h.—very , 


nearly 100 railed an hour faster than the speed for whichit . _ 


was Originally designed. She was not ready until early in ‘ 
1927, and her first record was made at Pendine, when she | _ 


- reached a speed over the kilometre of 174.88 m.p.h. 


In the meantime, a new Sunbeam car was being built for | 
the late Sir Henry Segrave and shortly after my own °_ 


record at Pendine Sir Henry took the new car over to 
- Daytona, where he was the first ever to pass the 200 m.p. he i 


mark, with a speed over the mile of 203.78 m.p.h. 
Next year, in 1928, having had a number of changes 
made in the Blue Bird, notably with regard to better 


- stream-lining of the body and the installation of amore 
put the mile record up to the then astonishing figure of — 


powerful engine, I took her for the first time to Daytona 
and was fortunate enough to beat Sir Henry’s perfor- 
mance by reaching'a speed for the mile of 206.95 m.p.h. 


about four-months—for an American driver, Ray Keech, 
on a White-Triplex car, put up the mile figures to 207). b2 
Meanwhile another new car, the famous Golden Arrow, 
was being built for Segrave, and early in 1929 she was 
shipped to Daytona and achieved the remarkable opens of Ad 
231.44 m.p.h. for the kilometre. er) 
‘Once more the Blue Bird was taken in hand; many ae 
alterations in the body were made and a still more 
powerful engine fitted, and in the early part of 1931 I _ 
once again visited Daytona and was able to. better 
Segrave’ s record by nearly 15 m.p.h. The. precise i 
‘(Continued on page 800) “Me A 
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Roebuck (1876) 


By courtesy of the Sheficid 
Central Library 


: Frederic Harrison (1906) 
Photograph: Bassano. From F. Harrison's 
‘Biographic Memories’ (Macmillan) 


The Sheffield Outrages 


Trade Unions at the Crossroads 
This second dramatic interlude, written by R. S. Lambert and produced by Fack Inglis on May 3, deals with another 
famous episode in the history of British trade unionism 


' CHARACTERS: : 3 
WILLIAM BROADHEAD, Secretary of the Saw-Grinders’ Union, WILLIAM ALLAN, General Secretary of the Amalgamated 


Sheffield : 


Tuas ee Aa * | Members of the Saw-Grinders’ Union 


JoHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, M.P. for Sheffield 


Rr. Hon. S. H. WApo.e, Home Secretary in Lord Derby’s 
Government (1867-1868) 


Rogert APPLEGARTH, General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners 


.- Society of Engineers 

FREDERIC HarrISON, Barrister-at-Law 

EDWARD SPENSER BEESLY, Professor of History, University 
College, London 

WILLIAM OVEREND, Q.C., Chairman of the Special Enquiry 
into the Outrages at Sheffield 

Sir WILLIAM ERLE, Chairman of the Royal Commission of 
Enquiry into Trade Unions 

Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, First Lord of the Treasury (1868) 


Time: 1867 to 1869 


Place: First at No. 10 Downing Street; then at various public houses in Sheffield; subsequently chiefly in London, in White+ 
hall, and at the offices of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in Stamford Street 


PROLOGUE 


(At No. 10 Downing Street in the year 1869. Mr. Gladstone’s 

study. Sound of door opening) 

BuTier: Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Robert Applegarth 
to see you, Sir. : 

GLADSTONE: Come in, gentlemen. I bid you good-morning, 
Mr. Harrison—and you, Mr. Applegarth. 

APPLEGARTH: Good-day, Sir. 

GLADSTONE: You have come to see me, I believe, concerning 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Trade 
Unions? 

Harrison: Yes. We should like to know, Mr. Gladstone, 
whether the Government really intends to bring in legisla- 
tion or not as a result of the Commission’s Report. It is 
now three years since the Commission first sat. And I, as a 

member of the Commission, and Mr. Applegarth here, 

as representing one of the largest Trade Unions in the 
country, are anxious to know the Government’s attitude 
towards the Unions. 

x GLADSTONE: Well, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Applegarth, I will 
be frank with you. The name of Trade Union has, during 
the last year or two, come under a cloud. A sad disgrace 

_ has been inflicted on it by the disclosure of a system of 

violence, attaching mostly to property, but in some cases 

likewise touching life. Nothing can be said in principle 
against trade associations. But I must say that all rules 


in restraint of labour and industry made by any union, 
association or authority whatever, to restrain or limit the 
exertions of its members, are bad from beginning to end. 
The whole attempt to reduce labour to a uniform standard, 
to make all men equal, to bring the good labourer down to 
the level—I won’t say of the worst, but of the middling 
labourer—is the greatest injury that ine worst enemy of the 
labouring classes could wish to have inflicted upon them. 


Harrison: I am afraid, Mr. Gladstone, that we deduce from 
what you tell us that the Government favours the policy 
suggested in the Majority Report of the Commission, of 
severely restricting the powers of the Trade Unions. 


APPLEGARTH: May I say a word here, Mr. Gladstone? 
GLADSTONE: By all means, Mr. Applegarth. 


APPLEGARTH: What I have to say is on behalf of the many 
thousands of operatives in Sheffield and elsewhere, with 
whom I have worked, lived and associated, and who, I am 
sure, do not deserve the severe reproaches that are now 

’ being hurled against them for the crimes of a few. The 
gentlemen who form the majority of the Royal Commission 
have recommended that no Trade Union should enjoy the 
benefit of legal protection for its funds unless it has no rules 
to limit the number of apprentices, to prevent the use of 
machinery, to prevent men doing piecework, or to prevent 
union men working with non-unionists. We believe that 
these matters ought not to be legislated for by Parliament. 
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They ought to be left to the good sense of masters and 
workmen to decide among themselves. oe 

Harrison: I wonder, Mr. Gladstone, whether we could not per- 
suade you to see the Trade Unions in rather a different light. 
Perhaps I might go over the whole story of the last few years, 
taking the case against the Unions at its worst, and showing 
you also what has to be said on the other side, and what has 
made me, an independent outsider, take up what I believe to 
be the demand for justice that they make._ 

GLADSTONE: Well, Mr. Harrison, I am willing to listen to any- 
thing you have to say. 

HArRISON: Then let us begin at the beginning. Let us go back to 
the troubles that broke out in Sheffield, three years ago, in the 
year 1866.... 

ScENE I es 

Un the bar of the ‘Cutlers’ Arms’, Sheffield, in the year 1866) 

Crookes: Evening, Mr. Broadhead. 

BROADHEAD: Good-evening, Samuel Crookes. 

Crookes: Thou must give me a word in private, Mr. Broadhead. 

BROADHEAD: Very well. Come into the 
room. Now what is it? 

Crookes: Mr. Broadhead, I have seen ._. 
Linley. : 

BROADHEAD: And what is that to me? 

CrooKxEs: Sithee, Mr. Broadhead, don’t 
be funny. I told thee at the Eagle 
Works last week, Linley was. at his 
tricks again. Fifteen lads he has now 
working for him. ’Tis a dommed shame 
and mischief to us all. ‘ 

BROADHEAD: Well, Crookes, you know we 
have a resolution on the: books of the = 
Grinders’ Union that Linley be: not 
approved of. 

Crookes: Not approved—hey, I like that: 
BROADHEAD: Unfortunately, Mr. Linley 
seems to bear a charmed life. = 
CROOKES: ?Tisn’t for want of trying, 

Mr. Broadhead. Thou mindest it were 

nine years come next January we first 

put t? powder under his house— Os te % 
BROADHEAD: Tut, tut—a most unfortunate 


KES” 


business, this murder. Shot like a dog in the dark. One of 
your members, wasn’t he? ; é : = 
BroADHEAD: I hardly knew him, Sir. He must have had enemies. 


Rogsuck: Well, you know what all Sheffield is saying—this 
kind of thing has gone on long enough. Some of us suspect 
the Unions know more about it than they care to say. 7 


BROADHEAD: Not the Saw-Grinders, Sir. We’re as much in the 
dark as you. Why, look at this, Sir; I’m just taking it to be 
printed and posted up. pet te 

RoeEBUCK: Let me see. ‘Notice of Reward. The sum of Five 
Pounds Reward will be paid to any person giving information 
leading to the apprehension of the authors of the late outrage 
upon Thomas Linley, a member of the Sheffield Saw- 
Grinders’ Union. Signed, William Broadhead, ssiescig' a 
Well, that is something, at any rate. It is the least you can do, 
you know. 

BROADHEAD: Sir, we shall leave no stone unturned to show up 
such a dastardly crime. 

Roepuck: I dare say. But in the meantime, I intend to raise 

the matter tomorrow in the House of 

Commons, when I shall! call upon the 

Government to take some action. . 


ScENE IV 
(In the Eagle Works. Sound of grinding) 


CROOKES (coughing): That will do, mate. 
Rest awhile. This cursed dust do get 
into t’ lungs. ; Py 

HatiaM: Thy cough be getting worse. 
Happen thou had better see the doctor. 

CROOKES: Nay, there’s no doctor that 
can cure t’ grinder’s cough, as thou 
well knowest, Hallam. 

HALLAM: Mary Ann told me he would 
be calling here this afternoon, Crookes. 
°Tis contribution day again. oy: 

Crookes: Dom the contributions. Haven’t 
we enough to do to keep alive, without - 
paying them shillings? But maybe 
Mary Ann will have a job or two for 
us, this time? 

HALLAM: Well, we must be starting tv’ 
grinding again. Ah, but here be 3 
Broadhead. 


affair. ? teas 

GRooKEs:: Unfortunate . .-. eh, Mr. Le aot ; 
Broadhead, thou willest always have es : Se oe Se es boys. No 
thy little joke. But -we have got him Cy fo Se re ee 


at last..I know where he goes after 
work, ’Tis t? ‘Rising Sun’, now. James 
Hallam and I followed him yestereven 
from the ‘Green Man’.... But we must 
have money, Mr. Broadhead... Thou must give us twenty: 
pounds for t’ job. 

BROADHEAD: Nay, Crookes, the Union can’t afford that much. 
Make it fifteen pounds. Only this time we must have our 
money’s-worth. How dost thou mean to do it? 

CROOKES: Well, t? pub has a yard, Mr. Broadhead. We can 
see into t’? bar from there, and we’ll wait outside till Linley 
comes in 

BROADHEAD: That’s enough, Crookes. Mind you, I don’t approve 
of violence. Thou must see Hallam does him no harm—only 
frightens him. Aim at his ear, not his head. 

Crookes: Aw, Mr. Broadhead, we take you. Leave it tous.... 


ScENE II 
At the ‘Rising Sun’. In the yard. Faint sounds of singing come 
from the bar inside) ~ 


CROOKES: Hast thou got thy gun ready, Hallam? 
Haan: Ay. Linley be late. 
Crookes: About now is the time he usually comes. Look there, 


didn’t I tell thee? See, he’s gone in. 
HALLAM: Why, if they be not opening a window! 
(Sound of window opened and music becoming louder) ~ 
Crookes: ’Tis Providence. Now, Hallam, take thy aim quick 
through the window. be oe 


HALLAM: It won’t do to shoot now. We should hit somebody else. 


Crookes: Thou art not fit to shoot. If thou won’t do him in, 
give hold of it and P’ll do him in. : : 


Haiam: Take it then. sia gee ae te 
(Sound of shot fired by Crookes. A loud cry and confusion heard) 
Eh, thou hast done him in this time, and no mistake! «= 

Crookes: Run for it, Hallam... . RAGES 


Scene III 


(A street in Sheffield) 
BROADHEAD: ’Morning, Mr. Roebuck! 
Rogsuck: Ah, Broadhead, is that you? This is an unpleasant 


‘HALLAM: Happen there may be some kind o} window to the Se 


CROOKES: No, Mr. Broadhead, we’re all 
alone in the shop. cuet 


By courtesy of the Sheffield Central Library BroADHEAD: I have some news for you 


then. I have been asked to oblige a 
particular friend of mine, Mr. Skidmore, treasurer of the Saw 
’ Handle-Makers’ Society. 
CROOKES AND HatiamM: Ah! 
BROADHEAD: The Handle-Makers find themselves troubled 
with a defaulting member, Thomas Fearneyhough. A very 
bad member is Thomas Fearneyhough, Fell out of the Union 
six years ago, and then thought better of it and came back. 
Now he has fallen out again. 3 
Haiam: Have they rattened him yet, Mr. Broadhead? 
BROADHEAD: They have not, James Hallam. That unlawful 
practice has not been resorted to—and why? Because Fearney- 
hough is too clever for them (Jaughs). He’s working down at 
Slack and Sellars, where none can get at him or his tools. A. 
clever man, is Fearneyhough. 
Crooxes: And-what dost thou. wish us to do, Mr. Broadhead? 
BROADHEAD: Do, why do nothing, Samuel Crookes. Only I , 
thought as I would let thee know Mr. Skidmore is very afraid : 
Mr. Fearneyhough may be going to have an accident. Mr. 
Skidmore has fifteen pounds nae 
Crookes: Give us twenty pounds this time, Mr. Broadhead. 
It’s getting a bit risky. ; 
BROADHEAD: Fifteen pounds I said—and a can of gunpowder, 
that is lying in the cupboard in the Saw-Grinders’ office. 


‘Crookes: We understand thee, Mr. Broadhead. Where does 


Fearneyhough live? 


rec hs Ova i. 

BROADHEAD: Number sixteen, New Hereford Street, a house : 
RO ee em ee ey en i : ia 
on, ori ea 

_~ . (Outside No. 16, New. Hereford Street) é > wigs 


CROOKES: There’s the house, Hallam—him with the lights, sul 5 


cellar, Crookes? Mey ae 
Crookes: Ay, here it is. Hast got the powder ready? 
Haiam: Shove it through, then. Stop a bit, fasten the fuse 


a 


re: 


to 
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_. the can first. Now lower away. That is right. 
Is it well away from the door? 
Crookes: Ay; all is ready. Now for the match. 

_Dom the wind (striking matches). Ah, it is 

__ alight now. _. 

HALLAM: Stand .away, then. 

m4 (Sound of explosion, and shriek) 
Crookes: That will teach Mr. Fearneyhough 
—the blackleg. 

.Hatiam: I thought I heard a woman’s voice. 
; _. Tis to be hoped the family were not at 
, home. SS ae 

_.. (Sounds of police whistle and running feet) 
Crooxes: Thou fool, don’t talk. ’Tis the police. 
We must run for it... . 


ScENE VI 


(Announcements) 

Ist VOICE (WALPOLE): One Hundred Pounds 
Reward. This Reward will be paid to any 
person giving to the police information lead- 
ing to the apprehension of the person or per- 

< sons responsible for the explosion at No. 
16 New Hereford Street, Sheffield, on 
_ October 15, 1866. 
a. 2ND VOICE (ROEBUCK): One Thousand Pounds 
a Reward. The Associated Manufacturers of 
“ Sheffield will pay this sum to any person 
a giving information which leads to the dis- 
covery of the authors of the recent dastardly 
outrage. Mgr» 7 
3RD VOICE (BROADHEAD): Five Pounds Reward. 
= I see from the reports that steps are likely 
Z to be taken to bring to justice the perpetrators 
'— of the foul deed in Hereford Street, which 
must be added to the fearful catalogue that 
has so frequently disgraced the fair fame of 
Sheffield—I am sure every right-minded 
man will join us in condemning such foolishly 
insane and wicked practices. I therefore, 
William Broadhead, will willingly give £5 
towards the reward to be offered to any 
/ person who will be instrumental in bringing 
¢ ~ the dastards to justice. 


a Scene VII 
(The Home Office in Whitehall) 
SECRETARY: ‘The deputation from Sheffield has 
, arrived, Mr. Walpole. 
“WALPOLE: Very well, show them in. 
’ SECRETARY: Yes, Mr. Walpole. 
(Voice heard in the lobby) 
This way, gentlemen, please. Mr. Walpole 
4 will now receive you. 
WALPOLE: Ah, good-morning, Mr. Roebuck. 
RoeBuck: Good-morning, Mr. Walpole. The 
deputation has asked me to introduce them. 
Alderman Saunders, Mr. Walpole. Alderman 
Ironsides, Mr. Walpole. 
: WALPOLE: Now, gentlemen, you have come about these out- 
: rages, I believe. 
Roepuck: We have. First of all, I have to present to you the 
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St GEORGE AND THE DRAG 


A Sheffield cartoon of the Royal Commission 


Pa 
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By courtesy of the Sheffield Central Library 


Tenniel’s Punch cartoon of the Sheffield outrages 
By courtesy of the Proprictors of ‘Punch’ 


resolution passed a fortnight ago at the Sheffield Town 
Council. ‘Resolved, that a deputation be sent to the Home 
Secretary, Mr. S. H. Walpole, to urge the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry into the cause 
of the explosion in Hereford Street’. 
Now, Mr. Walpole, it is no secret that 
the reputation of every Trade Union in 
the land is compromised in this enquiry. 
But the case today is very different. Cases 
of outrage and violence have become 
frequent, in Sheffield, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. Workmen have been victimised 
by their fellows for no other reason but 
their assertion of the right to work, or of 
the right to refuse to join a Union. And 
in spite of all denials, the employers of 
Sheffield at least have evidence which 
satisfies them that the local Unions are 
not so innocent of connection with these 
outrages as they pretend. ‘Rattening’— 
that is, stealing a man’s tools or remoy- 
ing the nuts and bands of his wheels 
—has become an organised custom. And 
from rattening a man to assaulting him 
at the works or in his own home, 1s but 
a short step. 


WALPOLE: Well, Mr, Roebuck and gentle- 
men, I need not detain you long about 
this business. The Government, I may 
say, is fully apprised of the situation, 


_ port your resolution to Lord Derby, and expect that the 
~ result will be the appointment of a Committee to BO" ‘into 
_ the whole matter. Thank you, gentlemen. 


 Rogpuck: We are really very much obliged to you, Mr. Ww slpokes 
a Watpoie: Good-morning, Mr. Roebuck, Good-morning; Mr. 


_ Alderman. 
(Sound of deputation retiring) 


erry: Mr. Applegarth is waiting, Mr. Walpole. 
- WALPoLe: What Mr. Applegarth? 


SECRETARY: The Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Gar 
penters and Joiners, sir. You had a letter from him yesterday. 


WALPOLE: Ah yes, I remember. Let him come. 
(Enter ROBERT APPLEGARTH) 


APPLEGARTH: Good-day, Sir! 


- Watpoie: Good-morning, Mr. Applegarth! What can I do for 


you, pray? 

APPLEGARTH: I have come on the same business as the pentles 
pce who have just left you, and who passed me in oe outer 
office. 

WALPOLE: Eh, what? How do you know their business? 

APPLEGARTH: I read my paper, Mr. Walpole. I know-what reso- 
lution the Sheffield Council has recently passed, and I know 
Mr. Roebuck, too, and how he néver misses a chance of 
hitting at the Unions, if he can. 

WALPOLE: Well, it is a bad business. This Hereford Street out- 
rage has fairly roused public opinion. 

APPLEGARTH; You ought to appoint a Royal Commission, to 


enquire not just into these particular events, but into the 


whole working of the system of Trade Unions. Outrages such 
as these at Sheffield and Manchester occur in trades where the 
men are few in number and working at a dinzerous occupa- 
tion—particularly in the grinding trades. Lives are cut short 
by. the work in which the men are engaged; and it is natural 
that men who have subscribed to the Union should feel hurt 
at seeing others who have not done so, reap_ gl cea for 

_ which they do not pay. 


_ Watvpote: If I appoint. such a Commission, Re you give 


evidence? 

APPLEGARTH: I will haye no Pobicces to ties the first witness, 
Mr. Walpole. 

WALPOLE: The Commission would have to be influential. 

APPLEGARTH: Two experienced Trade Unionists should be 
“members of it. 

WALPOLE: That I could not entertain, Mr. Applegarth. It would 
be quite unprecedented. Why, they would be enquiring into 
themselves. 

APPLEGARTH: And very properly, too. The working man ought 
to count for something now that Mr. Disraeli is giving him 
the vote. You would put on an employer of labour, I suppose? 


WALPOLE: Why, yes. 


_ APPLEGARTH: To condemn the class out of which they live, Mr. 


Walpole? 


ee). WALPOLE: Capital employs labour— 
__ APPLEGARTH: —And labour makes capital profitable. And where 


is the enquiry to be held? 


_ Watpo.e: In London, I should think. 


APPLEGARTH: Then, if the enquiry is not held on ae spot, I 


refuse to give evidence in the same chair as a man who is » 


‘suspected of murder. The enquiry ought to be held in 
Sheffield, and you, Mr, Walpole, will have to promise to 
‘pardon every. witness, even though he be a murderer. 


WALPOLE; What! Pardon a murderer? 


_ APPLEGARTH: Certainly. If you don’t, men will lie a foot thick 


‘in order to save their necks, which is natural. What a Commis- 
“sion is needed for is to get at the truth—and that will not be 
done by putting a rope round one or two necks, f 


- Wapo.e: Well, Mr. Applegarth, eer take my breath away. I 


must think the whole matter over . 


ScENE VIII 


seins (Office of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in “Siashical : 


Street) 

APPLEGARTH: So I told him straight out, Mr. Allan, that 
“his Commission ought to ioe two’ meer srs: to represent 
-our side. ‘ j 

ALLAN: And what did he say to that? 

APPLEGARTH: What I expected. Said there was no Sikcedenet we 

should be enquiring into ourselves, and so on. The truth 
‘being, they will not have a working man on the Commission. 

_ ALLAN: That’s bad. And there’s worse come while you ye. been 
-away, Robert. Have a look at this, Read it out. 

APPLEGARTH: ‘Yesterday at the Bradford Borough Court 
William ee was i a pt on a pes of Repti aan a: 


_ ALLAN: But you say they have refused to put on a Trade f 


=. se has determined that eee | must be ideas at once - two. sums of fhe and £15 from the ‘Axeeey 
to discover, and put a stop-to, these outrages. Ixshall re- 


_ Carpenters and Joiners’. Ay, that’s our Bradfor ‘ 
secretary they were prosecuting. Ran win ‘with. — branch a 
funds, he did. . + <>" e 


ALLAN: Go on, then. t, ae 

APPLEGARTH: ‘After a long argument the Bench dosen to dis- : 

_ charge the prisoner on the grounds that the Society was not = 
- purely a benefit society within the meaning of the Act, amd 
therefore the prisoner could not legally be convicted of appro- i 


‘priating moneys alleged to belong to it’, Whew—So that's it, 
is it? We are up against it. 


ALLAN: Not a penny in the branch funds we can protect; Mr. 2 ae 
Applegarth. They’ve outlawed us.’ : (oa 
APPLEGARTH: Well, that makes the Royal Commission all the. “= 
more important. We must have someone there who can put = 4 
our case. me, 


Unionist. tee 
APPLEGARTH: That is so, But Mr. Walpole told me he had. 
no objection to adding to the Commission two special repre- 
ae one nominated by the ee and the other 

y us 

ALLAN: Oh! Whom shall we put on? 

APPLEGARTH: Well, Tom Hughes is already a member, and he'll 
do his best for us; but he won’t attend regularly, ‘But ‘what — 
about Mr. Harrison? : 

ALLAN: Mr. Frederic Harrison—that would be good. 

APPLEGARTH: A lawyer—not a politician—known to be friendly 
to us, but generally respected. We'll suggest him, William. 


LO nee On 


Trade Unions and other associations as a whole. Another en- 
quiry, a special enquiry of three legal gentlemen, under my 
friend Mr. Overend, has been set up to look into the agers meet 
at Sheffield and Manchester. We can safely leave it to them to i 
elicit the truth of this particular. series of events. Now, if we 
are all ready, we will call in our first witness, Mr. Robert ; 
Applegarth. of 
(Enter Applegarth) ee 
Good-morning, Mr. Applegarth! Pray be seated. What is the. 
Association to which you belong? 
APPLEGARTH: The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. I am their general secretary. 
ERLE: What is the total number of members? \ 
APPLEGARTH: 8,261. et 
ERLE: What is the annual scone 
APPLEGARTH: Last year it amounted to nearly £10,500. ey 
Erte: And the expenditure? . =a 
APPLEGARTH: £6,733. ; ot 
ERLE: What are the objects of your Association? wee 
APPLEGARTH: To raise funds for the mutual assistance of our. a 
-members in time of sickness, ‘accident or Stiperarmaalieiy: 74 
and for assistance to members out of work.. 
Harrison: Have you any rule-relating to:strikes? == == > 
APPLEGARTH: Yes, I will read it. ‘Any member jeaving ‘h his 
employment under conditions satisfactory to the executive — 
- council shall be entitled to the sum of 15s. a week’. I would 
here take the liberty of explaining that I have always: held Pe 
that men have no right to strike, nor masters to lock out, 
without first making the public acquainted with the cause. i 
The interests of the public are of much greater importance ba 


ALLAN: I deaf We couldn’t get a better... ; 
ea ScENE IX } s 
(The Royal Commission) pane i 
Sir WILLIAM ERLE: Now, Gentlemen, before we commence Se 
hearing witnesses I should like to remind you that our terms “4 
of reference are to deal generally with the organisation of 
4 


i Night et em ell 
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than those of either the masters or the men. Therefore I hold ie 

neither have any right to run the risk of paralysing any branch ‘pas 

of industry without consulting the public. fan Mis 
ae 


Rorsuck: Have you had cases of intimidation of one member ae er. 
by another brought to your notice? ; oso 

APPLEGARTH: We never had a case of the kind. - : A eee 

Harrison: Does your Society recognise the bem? of rat- 
tening? é 

APPLEGARTH: Certainly not. bie Cea 

Harrison: Do they discourage it? 4 f x 

APPLEGARTH: They do discourage it. I set out from the Gin: oe 
day that I took office with the determination that I would 
have nothing to do with any violation of the law, and that if 
any violation of the law occurred in connection with our 
Society, I would bottom it. 

Roesuck: Does your Society aim at limiting the number me 
apprentices? 

li oa Wee it aims at em of the. ee I believe our 


* =o One shilling p per ote and threepence per serie 

_ Erte: And the benefits?. 

APPLEGARTH: Out of work henefic for iorehee weeks, Ios. 
me week. For another twelve weeks, 6s. per week. For ane 
___ employment satisfactory to branch or executive council, 15s. 
_—-—séiper week. Tool benefit 5s. Sick benefit for 26 weeks, 12s. a 
__-week, and 6s. a week after. Funeral benefit £12. Accident 
a. benefit £I00. Superannuation after 25 years, 8s. ‘Ber week. 

ic: Emigration benefit, £6. 

ERLE: What, all these benefits fof that subscription? 
APPLEGARTH: In addition, we give special iasce in cases of 
Special distress . By ser 


| ; SCENE -X 
i. are (The Sheffield Court of Enquiry. A crowded Court) 

_ OVEREND: My friends, Mr. Barstow and Mr. Chance, have been 
igs appointed with myself to make enquiry into certain acts of 
"  ° intimidation, outrage and wrong which have been per- 
hal petrated here in Sheffield within the last ten years. Now 
. we have by Act of Parliament a power of compelling the 
attendance of witnesses, and of granting to such persons who 
_ ~——s make full disclosures of all the circumstances within their 
knowledge a certificate whereby they are indemnified against 


me we have, examining them and trying to elucidate the facts of 


to make a full confession? You have already been committed 
__~ to gaol.once for contempt of this Court, in refusing to answer 
+: questions I have put to you; but I have had you brought 
__- back here to give you a last chance. — Y, 
am ee ‘Yes, Sir. 
_ OVEREND: On the Saturday night before Linley was shot, were 
a _ you not seen in Wilson’s snug with a pistol in your pocket? 
. : _- WNo answer. Hallam breathes heavily and gives 
signs of distress) 


a Caan Say Yes or We. 
== HALLAM (after a slight eal Yes, I was. 


g pe sshl in Court) 
- OvEREND: Where did you get that pistol from? . . . Where did 
=: ; _you get that Pistol from? 
i (Hallam makes sounds with his throat) 
a For what. purpose did you buy that pistol? 
ta (Hallam rises from his seat and staggers across to Overend) 
o- HaLLam pees hus: Mr. Overend, Sir, will I really be 
Wg ' spared if I tell? 
__—s OVEREND: Oh, we’ll give you an indemnity if you tell the truth. 
B” _ Now come, for what purpose were you carrying that pistol? 


Hallam faints and has to be restored) 


_ Votcss: He’s fainted. Here’s a bottle of salts. Give him air. 
Open the window. He’s reviving. Hold his hands now. 


hold him upright in his chair. Now, Hallam, will you answer 

-my question? Why did you buy and carry that pistol? 

- HaLLaM (sadly and with sighs and sobs): To shoot Linley with. 

ier To shoot Linley with. And who actually fired the 
shot 


_. to shoot him. We didn’t mean to do for eee qaty to stop 

_ him working 2n7 more. FA 

OVEREND: Who set you on to do it? a 

_ Haram: It was William Beoudhest® f a og rare 

7 eaaan in Court) 

_OVEREND: Call Samuel Crookes again. 

- BROADHEAD’S VOICE: Tell the truth, Sam, tell everything. 

_ OVEREND: Crookes, I don’t know whether you have heard what 
Hallam has said in Court. What he has sworn to is about 
you, and if you are guilty of it, you are guilty of murder, 

- and are in danger of your life. Only if you make a full and- 
clean breast of all you know can we grant you a certificate 

_. of indemnity. Now Satay it is for you to say if you did that- 

, deed or not? =... 

Crookes: Yes, I did. 


-> 


believe, of the Saw-Grinders Union? 

- BROADHEAD: MeSc 

‘OVEREND: How many members are there in the Union? 
BROADHEAD: Somewhere about 190. 


‘¥ ey OVEREND: You have been in Court, and have. heard the very 
_. serious charges: eo have been brought capes you? 


-  BroapHEap: have. 
be cm OvEREND: They are so serious that if oon are true you are. 


. before the fact. If you are guilty, you are aware that you may 


_ BROADHEAD:'I regret to say that I did. 


all consequences. We propose now to call the witnesses whom. 


a <. “these” outrages . . Now, James Hallam, are you prepared | 


_ QOVEREND: Put his chair over here near me. Mr. Jackson, you — 


 -HALam (after a pause, ina whisper): I gave the gun to Chackes 


OVEREND: Call William Broadhead. ori are the secretary, I 


liable to be put on your trial for murder, as an accessory 


tacts, yt ye 
- save: “you frati the consequences. Now, am — to understan 
that you hired Crookes to shoot at Linley? 


OVEREND: What induced you to hire Crookes to kill Linley? 


BROADHEAD: Linley was setting a whole lot of lads on, filling — 
the trade with lads, and spoiling it utterly, and I felt the — 
Union would be destroyed, knowing there was no legal pro-— 


tection for the Unions and their funds. 


OVEREND: Have you employed Hallam and Crookes to ratten 
people if they had broken any rules of your Society? 


BROADHEAD: I may have done so. They got rattened very often. 


OVEREND: It was done always for the benefit of the Union? 


BROADHEAD: Yes—and I wish to God for it to be abandoned, 
and the protection of the law given in its stead. . 


OVEREND: On October the eighth last year Thomas Fearney- 
hough’s house in Hereford Street was blown up? 

BROADHEAD: Yes. 

OVEREND: Who caused that to be done? 

BROADHEAD: Me. 

OVEREND: How much did you give Crookes for oes that? 

BROADHEAD: I think it was £15. > 


. 


a, sing 


‘Mary Ann’ giving orders 


OVEREND: Did you not afterwards write a letter to the news- 
papers, offering a reward of £5 for the discovery of the per- 
petrator of the deed? 

BROADHEAD: Yes, I thought it would never be called for. 

OVEREND: That will do now, Mr. Broadhead. We may need 

- you again, and therefore you must not leave Sheffield, but 

’ must be in a place where you can be found if necessary 

BROADHEAD: IT am ruined, but I cannot complain. I must bear 

ats 


SCENE XI 
(A Public Meeting at Exeter Hall in London, Fuly, 1867) 
PROFESSOR BEESLY (addressing meeting): My friends, no good is 


to be attained by using exaggerated language even about’ ~ : i 


Sheffield -outrages. Murder isa great crime. But after all, it. i 


must not be forgotten that a Trade Union murder is neither 
better nor worse than any other murder. (Cries of ‘Hear, 
hear!’) During the last twelve months I have subscribed my 
-money, and given what assistance I can to bring a great 
- murderer to justice—I refer to Governor Eyre, lately of 
Jamaica—a murderer whose hands are red with the blood, 
- not of two or three victims, but of the missionary 
- Gordon and more than four hundred of -his. fellow natives. 
(Hisses) That murderer has committed his crimes in the 
- interest. of employers, just as Broadhead committed his. 
crimes in the interest of workmen. The wealthy classes of 
_ this country have been called upon to express their opinion 
on the crimes committed by Governor Eyre in Jamaica, just 
as the poorer classes are called upon to express their opinion 
on the crimes committed by Broadhead in Sheffield. What 
opinion have they expressed? They have offered him ban- 
quets; they have loaded him with honours; they have made 
‘his deed their own. That murderer is now at large in England, 
‘not. because he has a certificate of indemnity like Broadhead, 
but because a bench of magistrates of his own class have 
refused to send him before a jury. (Cries of ‘Shame!’) It has 
already been pointed out by more than one speaker tonight 
. that the law refuses protection to Trade Union funds. Thus 
- the middle classes invite thieves to do what they are afraid to 
- do themselves. They set on thieves to steal the Trade Union 
funds, just as Broadhead set on his agents to steal tools. In 


™ LP o - 
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short, the only difference between rattening as practised by 

Trade Unions, and rattening as practised against Trade Unions, 

is that the law punishes the one and encourages the other . 
(‘Hear, hear!’ and a 


ScENE XII 
(In the Offices of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers) 
Harrison: Yes, you were just right, Applegarth, in your evi- 
dence. Steady as a rock. And I liked the way you dealt with 
old Roebuck. He could not find a Single joint in your armour. 
APPLEGARTH: It is the fashion, Mr. Harrison, among a certain 
class of politicians to treat the working man as a peg on which 
to hang any pet theory or crotchet they-may happen to have, 


or as a stepping-stone on which to walk in the direction of — 


their own interests. They dress up a dummy as a tailor 
dresses his block figure and call it ‘the working man’. For 
this dummy they are prepared to legislate, talk, write goody 
goody style of books for his edification, tell him what he 
ought or ought not.to do—in fact, do everything for him 
except one, that is, to treat him as a rational thinking being, 

HarRISON (laughing): Ha; ha!-That is Roebuck all over: Well; 
we have still to decide how we are to deal with him on the 
Commission. 

(Semel of door shutting) 
Ah! Here’s Beesly, at last. You are not usually behind time; 
Beesly. 

BEESLY: No; and a professor of history does not usually get dis- 
missed from his chair for telling the truth, Harrison. 

HARRISON: What do you mean, Beesly? 

BEESLY: Only that I have just been called up by the College 
Authorities for my remarks at Exeter Hall the other night, 
and told I may be asked to resign owing to the feelings 
aroused. 

HARRISON: Indeed! We must try and stop that. Well, gentlemen, 
you see Trade Unionists are not the only ones who can be vic- 
timised. 

BEESLY: However, never mind. Don’t let us waste time eee 
about my troubles. What about the Commission’s Report 


HARRISON: Very well, Beesly. Now, Mr. Applegarth, this is the 


position. I believe your evidence, and that of Allan, has con- 
vinced the Commission against its will. Even Roebuck and 


the majority are ready to concede something, that Union _ 


funds ought to be protected, at any rate. 

APPLEGARTH: How will they do that, Mr. Harrison? 

Harrison: They will recommend that Trade Unions should be 
recognised as corporate bodies, with all the privileges of 
pepo able to hold property directly, able to sue at 
aw 

APPLEGARTH: Good. 

HarRISON: —and be sued at law, too. 

APPLEGARTH: Not so good, Mr, Harrison. 

HARRISON: Yes, there’s the rub. If once the Unions are treated 
by the law as corporations, every strike will bring a flood of 
litigation upon the Unions, and every member with a grie- 
vance will try his hand in the law courts. 


ALLAN: We have had enough of the law courts, Mr. Harrison, 


Harrison: I know that, Allan. Now there’s only one way out 
that I can think of, and that is for the Unions to have the best 
of both worlds, to gain the privileges of incorporation; with- 
out its liabilities. 

APPLEGARTH: And how can that be done? 

HARRISON: Well, just listen to this. If I propose. ... 


SCENE XIII 
(In the Royal Commission) 


Str WILLIAM ERLE: Gentlemen; I think we have now reached 
the final stage: The evidence is complete, and it only remains 
for us to decide upon our Report, which I hope will be unani- 


mous. Now, Mr. Roebuck, you speak first. What are your . 


proposals? } 
ROEBUCK: Well} Sir William, I-have consulted a majority “of my 
colleagues in this room, and we are prepared to recommend 
that a bill be brought in to enact that no Trade Union or com- 
bination shall be unlawful merely because its operations might 
be in restraint of trade. But it must be made-unlawful for men 
to refuse to work with non-unionists; members of Unions must 


continue to be liable for offences, or damages or breaches. of. 


contract. There must be .a_ public prosecutor. appointed to 
prosecute crimes connected with trade associations—so that 
there can never be a repetition of what has occurred:at Shef- 
field: Trade Unions must*be given the‘rights and ‘duties of 


corporate bodies, by being. registered ‘in’ the same way as - 
Friendly Societies. But, in return for this privilege, they must’ 
cut out of their rules any which limit‘the number of appren-_. 


tices in a trade, or which oppose machinery, or piecework, 
or allow support, in the shape of grants of money, to other 
Unions on strike. All this must be stopped. 


THE LISTENER 


HarRRISON: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Roebuck need not go 
any further with his proposals. However acceptable they may 
be to the majority of members of this Commission, I must say 
- at once that neither Mr. Hughes nor myself will sign a Report 
on these lines. 

ERLE: This is very awkward. There will have to be a Minority 
Report after all, then. But, Mr. Harrison, what are your pro- 
posals? 

HarRISON: Our proposals are simple. We say: there is no case 
for the continuance of special laws relating exclusively to the 
employment of labour. All associations, either of workmen or 
employers, ought to be given protection for their property, ic 
by registering under the Friendly Societies’.Acts they can 
show that they are lawful and free of criminal designs. Any- 
thing in the nature-of intimidation should bé left to the ordi* 
nary criminal law to deal with. As a matter -of fact, the 
Sheffield Enquiry has shown us that illegal and violent acts 
are confined to a very small proportion of the Trade Unionists 
of this country. In proportion as the Unions grow-in size and 
become regularised in their working, they gain in_ character 
and usefulness. On the contrary, in proportion as they are 
irregular in organisation, and approach the form of the old 
secret Trade Union without benefits, they preserve some 
criminal features of that older type of combination. There- 
fore, the more nearly Trade Unions can be placed on the same 
footing as other legal bodies, the less has the public to fear 
from their character. This, Mr. Chairman, is the main point 
of our Minority Report..... 


EPILOGUE - 
(Back to No. 10, Downing Street, 1869) 

HARRISON: .... And that, Mr. Gladstone, is the case of the 
Trade Unions _as I see it. It lies within your power to exorcise 
the spirit of violence and to nullify the fatal policy. of Broad- 
head and his pitiful little Unions, by giving-justice and recog- 
nised status to the great Amalgamated Uniens which my friend 
Applegarth here represents. 

GLADSTONE: Before you spoke, Mr. Harrison, I was certainly 
under the impression that trade societies are generally coer- 
cive bodies: I am happy to find that they are not s0, not to the 
extent I expected. Indeed, I think I may say, after what I have 
heard, that the Cabinet will introduce legislation on the lines 
of the Minority Report of the Commission. —_._~ 

APPLEGARTH: Then you have promised us, Mr. Prime Minister, 
what we came here to ask of you. We thank you, sir. 

GLADSTONE: You should thank the able advocacy of your friends 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harrison. Good-morning, gentlemen. 

(Rings bell) 

BuTLer: This way, centeraen: if you please. Your coat, sir. 
Thank you, sir. 

; (Front door is opened) 

Harrison: Thank you. (They go out.) Well, the Govetaasbane is 
going to do the right thing after all, Mr. ‘Applegarth, 

APPLEGARTH: I hope so. It makes a difference, Mr. Harrison, 
now that we working men have got the vote. 
oe of a: barrel One growing louder as they walk down the 

street 

A. VOoIcE (husky): ‘Spare a copper or two, gentlemen. I am stary- 

» ing. Mr. Applegarth, don’t you remember me? 

APPLEGARTH: Who are you? Why, if it isn’t Broadhead! What 
are you doing here? 

BROADHEAD: They took my licence away, Mr. Applegarth, and I 
was forced to leave Sheffield. The Saw-Grinders did their best 
for me, but they had no money. I am ruined. 

APPLEGARTH: You had better leave the country, Broadhead. 

BROADHEAD: So I would, if I could find money for my passage. 


APPLEGARTH: Come round to my Office this afternoon, then, and 


I will see what I can do. Of course, I can’t help you out of 
Union funds, but Vl find enough myself to pay your Passage 
“ money, - “ 
Harrison: Where will you. go to, Mr. Broadhead? a 
BROADHEAD:. To- America, sir, to “Chicago . I have friends there 
~ who will find me work and give me a a iccalt Albers sot 
Harrison: Ah, Chicago. Well, I dare say they. will ap srecigte 
you there, Mr. Broadhead, better than we have done. lere, 
APPLEGARTH: Well, Mr. Harrison, we must be getting along. 
You gentlemen are good friends of humanity, -and. the 
" working men of England will not easily oe what you 
have done for them, ~ 
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A chatty and readable account of the wa ia Sa r ; 
made and exhibited is given in Behind t. he Cone ee oy 
Stuart Chesmore in Nelson’s ‘Discovery Books’ series s (2s. re MF 


-The author describes, on a basis of visits to English 
how films are rehearsed, photographed and shown. There are 


short chapters on news-reels, Mickey Mouse cartoons, he 


‘Secrets of Nature’ films, and the origins of the cinema 
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This Year’s cAcademy 


A selection of pictures from the 1934 Exhibition of the Royal Academy at Burlington House, which opened on May 7 


The Earthly Paradise, by Mark Symons 


LTR SERS 


Souvenir of Switzerland, by Stanley Spencer 
Copyright reserved for owners by ‘Royal Academy Illustrated’ 


Family Group, by Robin Guthrie 
; Tos wh) Om ' * Sopyright reserved for owners by ‘Royal Academy Illustrated’ Z 
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ae a: Bs "Ale Fall of Kut 
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By LORD ELTON ‘ 


MAGINE an endless flat plain, and a dry wind whistling 
drearily through dead grass. Then, flowing through the 
plain, a great grey river, that is the ancient Tigris, on its 
way south from Baghdad, City of the Arabian Nights, 
through the Garden of Eden, on to Basra on the Persian Gulf. 
There’s your landscape; the whole of it. Then, imagine a loop 
of the Tigris, like a long narrow bottle. Inside the bottle, right 
down at the-bottom, is a cluster of mud walls, a mosque or two 
and some palm-trees. Across the top of the bottle, less than a 
mile from the little mud town, are our trenches with a mud 
fort on the extreme right. There you have the setting for the 


_ five months’ siege of Kut-el-Amara—Kut as it is now called; 


December 2, 1915, to April 29, 1916; one of the longest of 
modern sieges; the 
only siege in the § 
Great War. We had - Foes 
been advancing “ge 

north from the Per- 
San Gali The 


-enemy had been (ae 


driven almost to the - 
gates’ of -Baghdad. . 
Then at Ctesiphon . 
General Townshend — 
had won again, but 
the casualties had 
been very heavy. 
They hadn’t given 
him enough troops; 
the whole-affair had 
been a gamble really; 
and he had had to 
retire. On Decem- 
Dper-2. 19.75, he 
turned at bay in 
Kut. Very well, we 
thought, in a week or 
two, certainly before 
Christmas, we shall 
be out again; fresh 
troops from Basra 
will have relieved us. 

I was a subaltern 
in a British Terri- 
torial Regiment. We 
hadn’t been at the battle of Ctesiphon. We were waiting in 
Kut when Townshend’s army dragged itself in out of the 
grey mists of the dawn. We had about 10,000 fighting troops 
of whom less than 3,000 were British. The Turks at first 
were probably three to our one. They concentrated their 
attack on the mud fort on our extreme right. On Christmas 
Eve and in the small hours of Christmas morning there was 
terrific fighting there, mostly hand-to-hand. The enemy had 
4,000 casualties. He never tried hand-to-hand fighting again. 
After the noise of the battle, it was uncannily quiet as the sky 
grew light on that Christmas morning. You could even hear 
the dry rustle of the dead grass. 

The second phase of the siege lasted from that Christmas 
Day to January 21. Rifle-fire went on all day and the big guns 
opened every now and again. Their target was the little mud 
town behind us; where the headquarters were, and the sick 
and wounded lay in a bug-haunted Arab Bazaar. For the whole 
of Kut was in the firing-line from the first day of the siege to 
the last. Meanwhile the first relief force was coming up to our 
rescue. We could hear its guns. We were always telling each 
other they sounded closer. Then on January 21 two disasters 
occurred, In Kut about half-past six in the morning the Tigris 
broke into the front line trenches. First we and then the Turks 
found ourselves neck deep in water. We had to hop out into the 
open. At first we fired at each other, out of habit. Soon, we 


were both too busy seeing that we didn’t drown. After this for ; 


the rest of the siege the two front lines were more than a mile 
apart, with much of the ground between us flooded. We dug 
mud dams endlessly; by night, with the bullets whiffling over- 
head, Even so the water more than once threatened to flow 


Kut-el-Amara, a wartime air photograph showing the junction of the River Tigris and 
the Hai River, looking south 


into our new trenches too. I have an inconsequent memory of 
that night of January 21. A fellow-subaltern and myself 
sitting—goodness knows why—on the side of an empty com- 
munication trench, -half-way between the now abandoned 
front line and the new second line, with a wash of grey water 
along the bottom of the trench and a couple of corpses 
stretched stiffly in the moonlight just beyond. I remember 
reciting ‘aloud .all the bits of. verse I could-remember out of 
the Golden Treasury.’... . Meanwhile the second disaster was 
occurring. The relief force had fought itself to a standstill in 
a sea of mud downstream. We could hear its gunfire dying 
away as we sat beside the two dead men in the moonlight. 

And so the third phase of the siege began—January 21 to 
the end. With the 
floods out there was 
little chance of the 
Turks . making, a 
general assault now. 
Or for that matter of 
our breaking out. It 
was just; bombard- 
ment, boredom, 
starvation. and 
disease. The reliev- 
ing force hammered 
gallantly away. We 
sat and listened. And 
there was a steady 
trickle of casualties 
from bullets, shells 
and disease. Some- 
times there were 
alarms and we stood 
to arms ready to lend 
a hand. But by then 
few of us could have 
marched far with our 
equipment on, much 
less fought a heavy 
action into the. bar- 
gain. By the first half 
of March the daily 
ration for a British 
officer or soldier was 
ten ounces of very 
coarse bread and about a pound of horse-flesh. What we felt 
most was lack of anything sweet—not only no jam, but no 
vegetables or fruit, not a single thing, in fact, with sugar in it. 
Under those conditions, believe me, you don’t only think and 
talk about jam and chocolate and the like. You dream about it. 
Right up to the end we never doubted we should be relieved. 
But, despite all its gallantry, before the floods came, the reliev- 
ing force hadn’t enough troops, and by the time enough troops 
were sent there were too many floods. They didn’t take Kut 
seriously at home till it was too late. They tried dropping us 
food out of aeroplanes: but there weren’t enough aeroplanes. 

On April 29 General Townshend surrendered. We knew as 
we watched the ragged Turks stream in that but for our stand 
in that hateful little loop of the Tigris the enemy might have 
been half-way back to the Persian Gulf, and all the army’s 
earlier sacrifices would have been in vain. What we didn’t 
know yet was what awaited us as prisoners-of-war. Starving 
and riddled with disease, the rank and file was driven off into 
the desert at the beginning of a Mesopotamian summer. Many 
had boots, water-bottles and even helmets stolen. They died 
like flies all along the 1,600-mile journey to Anatolia. To this 
day the relatives of many of the dead have never learnt where 
and how they perished. Perhaps it as well. Their martyrdom is 
one of the greatest, and the least-known, tragedies of the Great 
War. For officers things were better, though not very much 
better. I wish I had time to tell you of our march through the 
silent staring streets of Baghdad, or our moonlit walk over the 
Taurus Mountains with the Armenian women and children 
lying dead by the roadside. But that is another story—a story 
of which I still sometimes dream. 


By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 
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New Towns 


LL over the country new arterial and by-pass. 


roads have been built and are under construction 

with the object of speeding up road traffic which 

otherwise becomes congested in the narrow streets 
of our older towns. But if a speed limit for motor traffic 
in built-up areas is to be reimposed, the prevention of 
‘ribbon development’—that is, the building of houses 
immediately along the edge of arterial roads—becomes an 
urgent problem. If ribbon development continues on by- 
pass roads without the imposition of a speed limit, a high 
accident rate will be continued: on the other hand, if the 
new speed limit is to apply to traffic on “built up’ by-pass 
roads, then the advantage to be gained by using these 


_ roads disappears, and traffic would tend to revert to the 


old through-town routes. Now most people would like to 


_ see ribbon development checked, not merely from the 


traffic point of view, but also because it involves the hap- 
hazard extension of suburbia on unplanned and unzs- 
thetic lines. Accordingly, a useful purpose is served by 


the framing of schemes such as that for ‘A Hundred New 
Towns for Britain’*, put forward in February in a letter 
to The Times from a number of distinguished signatories. . 
The imagination of the public may be stimulated by such 
a plan, which involves employing three-quarters of a- 


million building operatives to provide a million new 
houses in well-planned towns of moderate size (not more 
than 50,000 inhabitants) distributed over the whole 


country in such a way as to give every county at least one. 
new town. These new towns, it is argued, if built in ~ 
appropriate localities, would relieve the congestion in our 


existing industrial cities, drain. off much of the new 
unsightly building which goes on on their outskirts, give 
facilities for the expansion of new industries, and provide 
sites for aerodromes and new markets for farm produce. 
But whilst the plan has the general merit of boldness, and 


therefore of enlarging our scale of thinking about this — 


problem, it does not follow that its particular penpucais 
are either practicable or even desirable. 
To cover Britain with a hundred new towns, neatly 


disposed so as to fill up present vacant rural spaces, would 


assuredly destroy what remains unspoilt of our country- 
side; for you cannot set a new urban centre, however well 
planned, in any rural area without urbanising the charac- 


_ ter of that rural area. Indeed, it is only because certain of 


our counties are remote from any large industrial centres, 


; pict therefore inaccessible to their | 
have still any real countryside left to u 


ae whole of our existing. population without further en- 


showed a decline, the only other countries besides Great - 


_ poet known even to those who never read po need ot 
“9 me 
*A Hundred New Towns for Britain. A Scheme of National Reconstruction, Maes ad Ex-Service Man 147485. ea Mest ~ ta oe we 


with these unspoilt areas we should consider carefull 
whether we are making the best use of existing urbanised 
or semi-urbanised tracts of country. The hundred‘new 
towns are intended as a remedy for the diseased conditions .__ >} 
of our old towns. Yet regional planners have told us’ ‘that - ie +h 
if we only chose to use economically our existing urban 
areas, we could by. replanning them house healthily the 


croachment on the countryside. For instance, ithas been 
said that the whole of the population of Great. Britain’ 
could be housed at a rate of no more than ten houses to the — 
acre within the Greater London region if planning prin- ie F 
ciples were scientifically applied. Therefore if we must 
have new or ‘satellite’ towns, there is much to be said for 
grouping them in those counties whose rural character 
has already become infiltrated with urban influences. This 
would, after all, be but an extension of “zoning vinciples | 
to the whole country, through the recognition ae 
regions—for instance, the West—where the artificial 
imposition of new towns would be vandalistic. Again, new. 
towns ought to spring up naturally where new industrial 
life is springing up, and not be artificially planted in the . 2 
midst of areas which are naturally purely agricultural. — a 
On the whole, therefore, the ‘Hundred New Towns’ ; 
movement—quite apart from any consideration of the | hs . 
means whereby it is proposed to finance its cost of 
£1,000,000,000—may be regarded more as a stimulating — = 
essay in idealism from the townsman’s point of view than 
as a solution likely to be welcomed by those who believe * 
that the preservation of England’s countrysideisatleastas 
important as the reconstruction of our town life. 5 (gk Geeetas Pe: 


Week iy W oh 


E are reminded of the remarkable progress in 
electrical development which Britain has ates 
in the past four years bythe latest (sixth) Annual — 
Report of the Central Electricity Board, which 
tells us that the last of the 26,000 towers of the grid system as 
originally planned was erected in the New Forest last Sepicea all 
ber, roughly five years after the erection of the first tower near a 
Edinburgh. The grid now comprises nearly 4,000 miles of — F 
- 
as 


transmission lines, and trading operations have now been — ze 
started in six of the areas into which the country has been 

divided, containing nearly eighty per cent. of the population ae 
and over eighty per cent. of the electricity consumption of — ie 
Great Britain. Since 1926, when Parliament authorised the F 
establishment of the grid system, the output of electricity. wy 
authorised undertakings has increased in seven years no less 
than eighty-seven per cent. During the period 1929-1933, the _ 
consumption of most of the other countries of the world has 


Britain recording a consistent increase since 1929 being Holland ih 
and Russia. In 1927 only about twenty-three per cent. of 
premises in Great Britain were taking supplies of electricity; ; id 
last year this figure had been raised to Sy fre per cent. ae 


this rate of oes will be repeated. re: 

* es, 
The nice by oe Duke of York; ‘of the REE es 
Adam Lindsay Gordon in Westminster Abbey on May 31 
may perhaps be considered his official canonisation as Aus- 
tralia’s national poet. He is not much read over here nowadays. 
His occasional hearty optimism (‘Comrades, comrades, this is e 2 
certain, All i is for the best’) is ‘not to ark See taste; 


lines of his have cutie! into common spe 


a > 
ee | 
+ 


ere) yy ee 


z 
; 


i 


sah fficult to understand why, for he embodies in his verse so 
much of the common e 


rience of his countrymen, and of 
e Exile’s Farewell’ gives the mixed 


the story of Australia. ‘ 


_ anticipation and regret of the emigrant (Gordon left England 


for Australia in -his twenty-first year); “The Sick Stockrider’, 
‘From the Wreck’. and others of the Bush Ballads, the ardours 
and adventures of opening up a new country. Indeed, he is 
far more Australian in his subject-matter than his form, for 
his metre and diction were taken out with him from England 
(Scott, Macaulay, Swinburne and the ballads were his chief 
models); and when his subject was a steeplechase or a fox- 
hunt, his poems were practically indistinguishable from those 
by English writers of sporting verse. But probably the chief 
reason for his popular appeal lies in the facility of his verse— 
which wallops along like a well-ridden horse and is as easy to 


~ understand as a newspaper headline—and in the sort of person 


he was. Horses, he said, were his trade, not poetry; he was in 
turn mounted policeman, horsebreeder, livery-stable keeper 
and steeplechase rider, and he actually composed a number 
ef his poems on horseback in the bush. There was obviously 


no highbrow nonsense about him, he put into words what 


all Australians might be expected to feel, and the same 
audience would applaud his victories (three in one afternoon) 
at the Melbourne Steeplechases and his latest poem in The 
Colonial Monthly. The figure he cut still has its effect. It 
was all to the good that Adam Lindsay Gordon should have 
proved so clearly that a poet can be a perfectly normal member 
of society, and no exotic freak: but he may have made it more 
difficult for those Australian poets after him who have not 
repeated his robust pattern. And there has been one danger 
in his popularity, that his work has sometimes been exalted 
into a rod with which to measure (and chastise) poetry which 
tries to reach beyond its range. 
* * * 


Although, as recent contributors to THE LISTENER have shown, 
there is a very general realisation of the growing evil of noise, 
action to control it is bound to be held up by the difficulties of 
defining and of measuring it. In such a difficulty we should 
surely look to science. Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, of the National 
Physical Laboratory, has published a paper on The Measure- 
ment of Noise*,from which it is clear that much could already 
be done both to assess noise nuisance on a quantitative basis 
and to track down the sources of disagreeable noise. The 
accepted unit of measurement is the decibel, which, although 
a unit of physical measurement, yet corresponds roughly to 
the smallest change of loudness which the ear can detect; 
420 to 130 decibels would cover the whole range of auditory 
loudness; and common noises can be expressed by a rough 
noise-thermometer reading. For example, the noise level in 
a London tube train is said to be 80 decibles, that of a pneu- 
matic road drill 90, of an aeroplane cabin I00, etc. Several 
different operations can be used in the practical measurement 
of noise. Electrical microphones, with amplifiers, which are 
reasonably portable, can be used to measure ‘the over-all 
power or energy content of the noise, the result being ulti- 
mately expressible in absolute units (e.g. dynes or microwatts 
per sq. cm.)’. The result is thus a purely physical measure- 
ment, unrelated to the capacity of the ear, ‘the physiological 
arbiter of noise’. Aural measurements can be made by means 
of an audiometer. The ear matches the noise against a standard 
pure note of adjustable loudness, which standard note is 
measurable. But perhaps most valuable of all, a noise can be 
analysed into ‘its spectrum of frequency components’. By this 
means the most disagreeable noises in, for example, a piece of 
machinery can be traced to their source. It would seem there- 
fore that such scientific analysis offers a real hope of success- 
ful legislation to deal with the noise evil. If, for example, it 
could be exactly defined which of a variety of motor horns 
constitutes a noise nuisance, such horns might be prohibited. 
Dr. Kaye also discusses scientific methods of noise protection. 
Much can be done to prevent the noises of the street from 
entering a building. One day these devices may come to be 
regarded as as much due to our health as the precautions 
which we take in sanitation. 

; iS *. * x 

For some years a complete rearrangement of the collections 


at the Louvre in Paris has been under consideration, and in 
1929 a plan of action was laid down. The first stage has now 
been 


completed, and opened to the public. No one is likely to 
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deny the immense gain, both in logical sequence, and in 
general esthetic effect. By covering the Cour du Sphinx with 
a glass roof, an enormous space has been gained; the three 
sections of Oriental, Egyptian, and Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties have been grouped coherently, and the section of Mediz- 
val, Renaissance and Modern sculpture, hitherto cut in half 
by the section devoted to antiquities, is now united in one 
gallery. The gain in logical arrangement is thus considerable, 
but still more interesting is the new arrangement within the 
sections. A definite ‘science’ of museum organisation has 
developed in the last twenty years or so, and as a result all the 
great museums are undergoing change and improvement. The 
general character of this development may be described as one 
of integration. The Victorian ideal of a museum was a magni- 
ficent building which could shelter the largest possible col- 
lection of individual objects. All too often, it was found, the 
result was fatal to any appreciation of the objects themselves; 
the very sight of a vast hall or gallery filled to repletion with a 
countless array of dwarfed canvases and objets d’art was 
enough to make the most fervent archzological spirit quail 
with a sense of defeat and boredom. The new principle, 
briefly, is to consider the object in relation to its surroundings; 
to make it tell in relation to the wall-space and cubic area of the 
room, and in relation to the other objects exhibited in the 
same room; in fact, to treat the museum as the good salesman 
treats his shop-window. The effects of this policy on the 
interior architecture of museums is far-reaching; not only does 
it involve smaller and more intimate rooms; it means also the 
suppression of all architectural ornament that might interfere 
with the style or period of the exhibits in such rooms. In the 
Louvre, to give but one example, the great staircase (l’escalier 
Daru) has been stripped of all its meretricious Renaissance 
ornament, and now against a plain stone-coloured back- 
ground, at the point where the stairs divide, the famous 
“Victory of Samothrace’ spreads its impressive wings above the 
ascending visitor. The rearrangement of the early Italian 
paintings is equally effective. The Galerie d’Apollyon and the 
Salle Rubens have always been unities of a certain splendour, 
and will presumably remain; but everyone must hope for 
some drastic treatment of the main gallery of paintings, which 
contains some of the greatest treasures of European art 
displayed with an effect of the dreariest monotony. 


x * x 


Some time ago we described the scheme whereby artists in the 
United States can receive public grants and in return give their 
services in decorating public buildings with mural paintings 
or sculpture or friezes or in other ways. All sorts of buildings, 
schools, post offices, public libraries, are benefiting, and 
artists who cannot hope for remunerative private commissions 
from impoverished patrons are given work which is interesting 
and full of scope, and pay at the rate of thirty-five dollars a 
week. Now comes news that something similar is being sug- 
gested for writers, who are to be set to useful work with pen 
and ink in return for subventions. Public authorities are quite 
sympathetic, but the difficulties are much greater than in the 
case of artists. The man who decorates the public library of a 
small town can do something really good in his own chosen 
line, whereas a writer who is asked to collect folk-lore stories or 
to write a municipal guidebook will not find his creative gifts 
set free in the same way. Where the good artist, who is not a 
commercial artist, needs rich men to commission him, and 
cannot thrive without them, the good writer has never in recent ~ 
times been encouraged to rely upon a few wealthy patrons. He 
must collect a public, and as he only wants a few shillings from 
each, he does not run the same risks as the artist when times 
are bad. The American authorities are faced with a ticklish 
problem, too, in deciding what constitutes a writer. The ability 
to produce long unreadable manuscripts is fairly widely 
diffused, and there will be many people claiming the status of a 
writer ruined by the slump who would never-in the best of 
times have found any wide demand for their writing. There 
are plenty of people who’ ate unemployed because the world 
will not accept from them the only services they care to offer, 
and plenty of out-of-work statesmen, leaders of diminished 
parties or would-be rulers of mankind will welcome any plan 
which recognises that the highness of the calling rather than 
their own fitness for it is to determine the character of the 
public support which they may hope to receive in time of 
need. 


*The Measurement of Noise. By Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, Superintendent, Physics Department, National Physical Laboratory, Royal Institution of Great Britain 
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cass : N ae face of it, Poland is, unfcrtunately, almost 
eee precariously placed between the enormous nation 

ee. of Russia with its 160,000,000 inhabitants and 


Pot Village square~in 
Saye. Pilica, S E. Poland 
12%. of nervousness 
bee on the part of . 
a nation of only 
33,000,000 in- 
habitants. But 
living here, one ~ 
5 feels that Poles . 
have an -ever- 
ce - increasing sense 
haa of security, de- 
apes spite world hap- 
Sie penings which 
one would ex- 
pect to have a 
| disquieting in- — 
= fluence. And I 
hc? - think there are 
= good reasons 
for this feeling. 
ae _ Nearly two years ago Poland concluded a non-aggression 
Pes ~ >. pact with Russia, and this was followed early this year by a pact 
on similar lines with Germany which was rightly hailed as a 
ex. great step toward European stability. You can imagine how 
this was greeted in Poland. I remember going out the morning 
_._ after it had been announced and finding Warsaw beflagged. I 
re "asked a tramway conductor what all the excitement was about. 
‘ His answer was very illuminating. “Because there’s not going 
to be a war with Germany’. 

Since then things really have improved. The so-called 
Tariff War has ceased, at any rate officially, and on Tuesday 
the first direct air-line was opened between the two countries, 
for previously one had to fly to the neutral territory of Danzig 
to get to Berlin. And one notices the improvement in little. 
ark things too. During the weekend a tennis match between the 
as Berlin Rot-Weiss Club and the Warsaw Legja was eh ete. dur- 


ee eee Poland oAims at Stability 
eat same By ROBERT SIDDONS 


- Broadcast from Warsaw on May 3 s oarikes 4 ee 
ing which a German aeroplane with an enormous swastika — : 


. Germany with its 65,000,000. If you notice, too, — 
j= that the two parts of Germany lie astraddle Poland’s lung— ~ 
the province of Pomorze, which is the exit to-the sea for her 

export ere ee you will understand a certain amount — 


Market-place in Gdynia, Poland’s new port 
Photographs: John Pudney 


painted on its tail circled above the courts and was watched 


' with great interest by the crowd. It was said to be the: first Ger- 
auan aeroplane over Warsaw since 1918. 


As a result of these pacts, Poland is on much friendliet terms 
weith her big neighbours than she has ever been before. Just 
over a week 380) M. Barthou, the foreign minister of a nation 


with an historic friendship with Poland, — 
came to Warsaw on a mission. While he oA 
was here the mutual relations between 
France and Poland were discussed. Poland 
- feels that after fifteen years’ independence 
- she ‘is no longer one of the weaker brethren 


_ of the European community, but must have 
“her own’ full political independence, and 
- the result of the visit will probably be a 
- closer co-operation between them than 
there has been latterly, but as equal part- 
ners, not as dictator and dictated-to. Many 
- people had ‘fears that the conversations 
~ would weaken the German- or Russian- 

- Polish pacts, but these seem to be un-. 
grounded. And to round off the story of 
_ Poland’s policy of ensuring her stability so 
that she can develop her internal resources 

in | peace, the fourth great nation with — 
which she has recently 
made close contact and. 
is strengthening her ties 
is Great Britain. -- 
How many people at 
home realise, when they. 


-and eggs and put sugar. 
in their coffee, that there. 
is quite a chance that all. 
these things have been 
imported from Poland? 
England is Poland’s big- 
gest customer; and so 
our present negotiations 
with Poland for a com-_ 
mercial treaty will be 
followed here with great 
interest. In March a 

‘large British delegation 
led by Sir Eugene Rams- 

. den, M.P., came to War-- 
saw. Our export indus- 
tries, from  motor-cars. 
down to herrings, were. 
represented, and_ these 
conversations, prior to 
negotiations in London. 

in June, were extremely — 
promising. Another 

very important conimiodity has been the subject of discussions, | 
namely, coal. A few months ago there was a sensation in the 

English press about the shipment of 1,600 tons of Polish coal. 

to London, which made people realise forcibly what a poten- 

tially important coal-exporter Poland is, not only to the Scan- _ 
dinavian market but to all parts of the world. The building of 

Gdynia and the development of Polish shipping has brought — 

this about; and as the world with its disorganised financial 

structure goes back to primitive forms of barter, coal becomés. 
more and more important as a commodity for the exchange of — 
goods with neighbouring and overseas countries. A recent ex~- 
ample of this is an order placed with Italy for two cargo-. 
steamers, for which Poland is paying by delivering 250,000 tons 
of coal. An agreement between Great Britain and Poland over 
the export of coal is very desirable for both countries. — 

Externally Poland is securing herself by pacts with neigh- — . 


eat their morning bacon — 


ia 


powers. Meanwhile, 


bouring countries and 
the big’ European ~ 


she has settled down 
to fight the crisis 
grimly. In England 
the tide has turned. 
In. Poland,:a country 
dependent on the pro- 
duction: of' raw ma- 
terials—coal, timber, 
corn and oil—the crisis © 
came earlier’ and is 
lasting longer. Unem- 
ployment is not on~ 
the vast scale of in- 
dustrial countries—a 
mere 370,000 sounds 
like prosperity until 
one sees the peasants 
and realises that those 
who live on the land 
—in Poland 65 per 
cent. of the nation— 
are never included in 
such figures, and one 
understands how the 


fall in agricultural 
prices has hit the 
peasant. 


A well-known Polish. economist calculates that the total 


income of the country in 1933 was about 10,000 million zloty. 


That means that in English money the average income per 
person was {11 a year—4s. 3d. per week. There must be several 
million, peasants who live from the produce of their plot of 
land, and through whose pockets from year’s end to year’s end 
there goes less than 30s. per head of family (less than a week’s 
unemployment pay for a married man with three children), 
just enough to buy matches and salt. Strange as it may seem, 
the fall of the American dollar has affected these small people, 
for nearly every family in Poland had some relation in the 
States who sent money home—until the crisis came. 


To give some idea of the varied problems in the country 
(without mentioning the 2} million Jews or nearly 5 million 
Ukrainians or other less numerous minorities) let me tell you 
I have heard of villages in the Pripet marshes on the Eastern 
border where the Polish zloty has not penetrated and old 
pre-War Russian gold roubles are the accepted currency. 
From such conditions it is a far cry to the textile centre of 
Lodz or the modernly equipped Silesian coal mines. 

It is a great tribute to an agricultural country, young in 
governing experience, that it has successfully tackled these 
problems and re-established itself as an important European 
nation. Not only that, but despite all the financial troubles of 
the world, Poland has kept the zloty ‘on gold’, and this 
without any artificial aids, such as exchange regulations. A 
really remarkable feat. 

An item of news which has attracted attention in the English 
press, is thé foundation of a new party—the National Radical 
party. Old long-standing differences in the chief opposition 
party, the National Democrats, whose leaders were considered 
too reactionary and parliamentary in their ideas, were recently 
brought to a head, and the younger members split off to form 
a party whose programme has been compared to Hitlerism, 
but.is perhaps more akin in origins and importance to our 
English ‘Black Shirts’. 

It is from among people like the students who attacked 
Professor Handelsman recently, and caused the closing of 
Warsaw University for a number of days, that the ranks of the 
National Radicals are recruited. It is true that one of the chief 
planks of its programme is anti-semitism. But here, where 


The Three Crowns, in the Pieainy Ranze—part of the Tatra Mountains, on the frontier betwe2n 


Poland and Slovakia 
‘ Henryk Poddebski 


there is a big Jewish minority, the Government would not 
countenance an anti-Jewish movement, and there is less 
chance of its gaining ground, although admittedly it is a cry 
which has always rallied the hotter heads and ultra-nationalistic 
youth in Central Europe. The general opinion is that the split 
in the Opposition will not affect the Government’s position. 


Finally, there are the particularly interesting proposals for 
the new Constitution. These are, however, only in draft form, 
and the Bill lies before the Senate for discussion. It was passed 
by the Sejm, or Lower House, in somewhat sensational manner. 
The Opposition walked out of the House on some minor 
question and, during their absence, the Government passed a 
motion to take all three readings of the Bill for the Constitution 
at once. This was done nem. con., to the subsequent consterna- 
tion of the Opposition. There have been attempts to make 
much of this incident, but it seems clear, that even if oppor- 
tunity had been given for discussion, the Bill would ultimately 
have gone through. 

Among its most interesting points are, that more power is 
to be invested in the President, to whom the Cabinet is to be 
directly responsible instead of being responsible to the Sejm. 
The President would also have the right of veto and would 
nominate one of the two candidates for his successor; the 
College of Electors, consisting of certain high state officials 
and a specially chosen committee of both Houses of Parliament, 
nominates the second, and the nation then votes for their 
choice. 

The Sejm, or Lower House, would be elected normally by 
general election. But the election of the Senate will b2 some- 
thing unique, being carried out by a select electoral body of 
the elite of the Republic. For the first election this is to consist 
of holders of the Virtuti Military Cross—corresponding 
roughly to our D.S.O.—and of members of the order of 
Independence, a civil decoration. In the last few months many 
new members of the latter Order, running into thousands, have 
been created. Subsequently one-third of the Senate will be 
appointed by the President and the remainder elected by the 
chosen electoral body. Until the Senate meets in the autumn 
no further steps can be taken, and it is always possible that the 
draft will be modified: In any case it is unlikely that the new 
Constitution will be law before the middle of next year. 


~ 
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Europe ‘Re-mapped 


By Professor ARNOLD J. ‘TOYNBEE 


NE of the chief things done at Paris Peace Confer- 
ence was, of course, to take pieces of territory, and 
their inhabitants, away from the Governments they 
had been under before, and to put them under 
other Governments. 

These territorial arrangements of the Peace Treaties fall 
geographically into two distinct parts: Europe on. the one hand, 
and on the other hand the outer world—chiefly Tropical 
Africa, South-Western Asia and Oceania. The European map 
was tremendously altered, in Central and Eastern Europe 
especially. In fact, there it was changed out of all recognition. 
Out of six European Great Powers, only the three Western 
Powers—Great Britain, France and Italy—survived intact. Of 
the three East-European Powers, the Hapsburg Empire was 
broken up completely, while the Romanov Empire of Russia and 
the Hohenzollern Empire of Germany were shorn, respectively, 
of big slices of land containing non-Russian and non-German 
populations, on the western fringe of the Russian Empire and 
on the eastern fringe of the German Reich. Germany also 
lost three territories on her western frontier: the large and 
important territory of Alsace-Lorraine, and the two small 
districts of Eupen and Malmédy. 

The bits that were taken away from them were given partly 
to other existing states like France and Belgium and Italy and 
Serbia and Rumania. Part went towards dragging out of the 
ruins of the empires certain existing states like Finland, or 
what was left of existing states, like Austria and Hungary, 
which before had been more or less self-governing inside the 
framework of the old empires. The rest of what Germany and 
the others lost went towards putting on the map states which 
had not been on the map in any form in 1914: for example, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and Lithuania and Latvia and 
Estonia. Rather the same sort of thing happened in the extreme 
west of Europe, in Ireland, a few years later. The Anglo- 
Irish agreement cut off the greater part of the island from the 
United Kingdom to form a new state in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations: the Irish Free State. Outside Europe the 
changes made by the Peace Treaties in the political map of the 
world were much less far-reaching. They only affected the 
former German colonies in Africa and Oceania and the former 
provinces of the Ottoman-Turkish Empire in the Asiatic Arab 
countries: and, on the map of the world, these are only small 
patches. 


‘The Principle of Self-Determination 


In all these changes there were two distinct purposes—just 
as I said there were in the disarmament chapter of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Of this pair of purposes one, here again, was 
more selfish and short-sighted, while the other was more long- 
sighted and constructive. And, just as in the disarmament 
question, the two purposes were separate, but they did not 
necessarily clash. In the territorial chapters of the Peace 
Treaties, as in the disarmament chapter, one of the things 
which the winners of the War were aiming at was to strengthen 
themselves, and weaken their late enemies comparatively, as 
much as possible. The second and more ideal and constructive 
purpose in the territorial re-settlement of Europe was to 
re-draw the political map in such a way thatas many Europeans 
as possible would be living under national governments of 
their own choosing. This was called the principle of national 
self-determination. When the statesmen came to dispose of 
the former German colonies overseas and the former Ottoman- 
Turkish provinces in the Arab countries of Asia, they held 
that the principle of self-determination could not apply—or, 
at any rate, not completely or not immediately—because they 
said these countries were ‘inhabited by peoples not yet able to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world’. Here I am quoting Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which is also Article 22 of each of 
the four European Peace Treaties. So they laid down, in these 
cases, that ‘there should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 


_ trust of civilisation, and that securities for the performance of 


this trust should be embodied in this Covenant’. Do you see 


what was happening in that case? The purpose of weakening a 
defeated opponent by depriving him of his colonies was being 
followed up by the more constructive purpose of making this 
transfer of political control over colonial territories into an. 
opportunity, not for simply giving the victors their traditional 
spoils, but for raising the standard of colonial administration 
by. introducing into it the principle of trusteeship. 


Re-grouping Europe 

But if we want to see how the selfish purpose and the 
longer-sighted ones actually worked out in practice in the 
territorial chapters of the Peace Treaties, we had better start. 
with Europe, and take the rest separately. In re-drawing the 
European map the victors wanted on the one hand to weaken 
Germany and on the other to carry out the so-called principle 
of national self-determination. These two purposes actually 
coincided in practice to a very large extent, owing to the way 
the European Powers were grouped in the War and what had 
happened to them during it. Before the War, the principle of 
nations each living under its own national government had 
already become the rule in the greater part of Western Europe, 
and in the independent republics and the self-governing Domin- 
ions of the British Crown; in the overseas world where the. 
peoples were Europeans by origin. Most of these countries— 
for instance, France, Italy and Great Britain—were national 
states which were inhabited wholly or mainly by a single 
nationality. But of course it doesn’t always happen that a 
nation has its own national state or that a state corresponds 
to a single particular nation. There were other countries like 
Switzerland, Belgium, Canada and South Africa, which 
were divided between two or three nationalities. But these 
had contrived to work out a friendly understanding under 
which the several nationalities worked together willingly as 
equal partners instead of being divided into subject nationali- 
ties which wanted to break away and ruling nationalities 
which were holding the state together by force. The three 
great multi-national Empires of Eastern Europe hadn’t con- 
trived this arrangement. In Western Europe and in the over- 
seas countries of European origin it was already rare by 1914 
to find subject nationalities still struggling against ruling 
nationalities. The classic exception was Southern Ireland, 
and this was one of those exceptions that prove a rule. On 
the other hand, the state of affairs in pre-War Southern 
Ireland, which was the exception in pre-War Western Europe, 
was the rule in pre-War Eastern Europe. The classic example 
of it here was the Hapsburg Empire—pre-War Austria- 
Hungary. The two ruling nationalities there, Austrian 
Germans and Hungarian Magyars, together didn’t amount 
to half the whole population. In Germany and in Russia, the 
ruling nationality of each empire was.a very much larger 
part of the population; but both Germany and Russia had a 
fringe of alien subject populations which were attached by 
force to the ruling national kernel of the empires: The German 
Empire ruled over Danes in Northern Slesvik, French people 
in Alsace-Lorraine, and Poles towards the eastern frontiers 
of the Reich, while the western frontiers of Russia were 
fringed by a corresponding belt of non-Russians extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea: Finns, Ests, Letts, Lithuanians, 
Poles, White Russians, Ukrainians, Rumanians. 


Effects of the Breach with Russia 


Then came the War, and Russia joined in on the side of 
the West-European Powers. That meant that Europe was 
divided into two camps, but not in the same way as that which 
I have just sketched; that is, the West-European national 
states on the one side and the East-European multi-national 


empires on the other. One of the three eastern empires, _ 


Russia, was fighting on the anti-German side, with the — 
Western Allies. And if this situation had survived until the 


Armistice and lasted on into the Peace ieernes nvr cae : 
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she would never have 
permitted the same 


off her; so to speak. 


Before the War, for a ius popeed i St 
instance, Poland was TH YWS2 o 3hMe oi} 
divided up — parti- a AD 


tioned—between all 
three East-European 
Empires, and Russia 
had the lion’s share, 
including the heart 
of the country and the 
Polish national capital, 
Warsaw. Poland has 
now been reunited; 
she exists again. But 
if Imperial Russia had 
been on the winning 
side at the end of the 
War, and if she had 
taken part, asa victor- 
ious Power, at the 
Peace Conference— 
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well, it is difficult to 


see how the liberation 
of Poland could ever 
have been achieved. 
As _ things» turned 
out, of course, Russia, 
by the time. of the 
Armistice, had parted 
company with her 
previous Western’ 
Allies, and had be- 
come one of the de- 
feated Powers. She 
had been defeated, of 
course, by Germany, 
and not by her former 
comrades in arms; 
but this defeat had 
led to the Bolshevik 
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had opened as wide a 
moral breach between 


ern Powers as the War Q 
itself had opened be- y 
tween the Western < 
Powersand Germany. | 
So this breach be- 
tween Russia and the 
Western World was 

an indirect conse- 
quence of Germany’s victory over Russia in the War; but this 
‘German victory over Russia also had a direct effect upon the 
territorial terms of the peace-settlement. This sounds compli- 
cated, butitis really quite simple. The belt of non-Russians just 
inside the western fringe of the Russian Empire was invaded and 


- occupied, during the War, by the Germans. In thespring of 1918 

the Bolshevik Government of Russia were forced to make a 
separate peace with Germany, the peace of Brest-Litovsk, and 
_ handed over this belt of territory. What the Germans wanted was 


simply to substitute a German rule for a Russian rule over the 
ceded territories—though the peoples of these territories were 


_ mo more German than they were Russian in nationality. But 
- even Imperial Germany thought she had better pay lip-service 
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to the principle-of nationality; she meant to set up a chain of 


. new states, carved out of the ceded Russian territory from Fin- 


dand in the north to the Ukraine in the south, which would be 
nominally independent but actually.under German political 
and economic control. That German scheme, however, was 
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stopped by Germany’s defeat by the Allies. Germany found 
herself compelled to sue for an armistice from Marshal Foch 
little more than eight months after she had imposed her peace- 
terms on Lenin and Trotsky. And the consequence of Ger- 
many being completely defeated in the West was that she lost 
all her new Eastern conquests, together with the Polish fringe 
of her own pre-War territories. The Allies’ victory over Ger- 
many turned out partly to the advantage of the Bolsheviks, for 


with Germany out of the way they could include the greater 


part of the Ukraine in the Soviet Union. But the main result 


was that all the other non-Russian nationalities on the western 
“fringe of the former empire of the Romanovs were now freed 


from being ruled over by foreigners. The defeat of Germany 
on the West had been finally brought about, of course, by the 


-entry of the United States into the War on the side of the 


West-European Allies in the very year in which Russia had 
dropped out. The Peace Conference, then, found all the West- 
ern national states, both in Europe and overseas, banded to- 


* gether as the victors who were to dictate the peace-terms, 
while all the three East-European Empires were herded to- 
gether in the ranks of the vanquished. oat aneee 
Forgotten Evils of the Pre-War Map Ut RYE. 

That was how the principle of national self-determination 


came to be carried to greater lengths in the post-War re-settle- . 
ment of the political map of Europe than had seemed possible ~ 


in 1914. The number of people ruled over by people of an- 
other nationality in Europe today is smaller, by many millions, 
than the number before the War, which is a substantial change 
for the better. We ought to be careful not to forget that now, 
for our post-War experience has made us sensitive to the evils 
of the post-War map, while the evils of the pre-War map, be-. 
ing of yesterday, have perhaps become rather faint in our 
memories. The post-War map is very much nearer than the 
pre-War map was to fulfilling the aspirations of the nations of 
Europe towards being their own masters; and to this extent 
the new map, being less widely unjust, and less widely re- 
sented, than the old map, is less likely to give rise to another 
European War. That is apt to be forgotten, but, on the other 


hand, the new map has several obvious disadvantages. In the 


first place, most of the formerly subject nationalities in Eastern 


Europe happen to be rather small, and their liberation has ~ 


necessarily meant that Eastern Europe has had to be broken up 
into a mosaic of small states which are much less capable than 
the old empires were of leading a healthy economic life as in- 
dependent units under modern conditions. Secondly, these 
sudden and violent changes of the map by force have aroused 
political passions which were not excited so acutely by the old 
regime. In the old days there was plenty of political injustice 
and oppression, and it was wider in range, but it was tempered 
by the softening effects of tradition and habit. In the third 
place, where the new map does not really follow the principle 
of self-determination the top-dog of the pre-War regime has 
been turned into under-dog, and the pre-War under-dog has 
become the post-War top-dog. 


Guarantees for Minorities 


. In fairness to the statesmen of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers at the Peace Conference, it must be said 
that they were alive to these danger-points in the new situation 
they were creating. They did realise that the post-War subject 
populations might be smaller in numbers than the pre-War 
subject populations, but that they stood in still greater need 
of protection against their masters. And accordingly they com- 
pelled what we call the ‘successor-states’ of the old empires 
to conclude a set of treaties with the principal Allied Powers, 
in which they gave pledges to treat fairly their new subjects 
belonging to other nationalities. The same kind of promises 
were afterwards exacted from the Baltic States, Albania, Iraq 
and other countries as a condition of their being admitted to 
the League. And all these guarantees for minorities have been 
placed under the supervision of the Council of the League of 
Nations. Unhappily the Council has not yet found ways and 
means of doing much about it. 
_ This is what is called the minorities problem. It would have 
been serious even if, in the post-War territorial settlement, 
_ the problem had been reduced to a minimum by the principle 
_ of national self-determination being thoroughly applied, not 
_ merely more than before the War, but as far as ever the facts 


_. of geography would permit. Unfortunately, at this point, the 
- motive of weakening Germany and her allies for the benefit 


of the victor prevented the principle of self-determination 
from being applied as fully and fairly as it might have been. 
_ The classic example of this was the treatment of the Austrian 
Germans. When the old Hapsburg Monarchy was broken up 
in order to allow the Poles, Rumanians, Yugoslavs and Italians 
each to achieve their own complete national unity and inde- 


pendence, the German inhabitants of the Monarchy had the | 


same moral right to join Germany as the Italians formerly 
under Hapsburg rule had to join Italy. But in this case the 
Allies set aside their own principle of self-determination in 
_ the Peace Settlement rather than let it work out legitimately 
to Germany’s advantage. Three million Austrian Germans in 
Bohemia were included in the new Czechoslovak Republic. 
_Another quarter of a million in the South Tyrol were made 
_ subject to Italy. And the rest were only allowed to set up an 
Austrian German Republic of their own on condition that 
' this little new German Republic should not join the great 
German Reich. Again, in the drawing of the new German- 
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Polish frontiers and the new frontiers of Hungary, the advan~ 
tage was almost invariably given in favour of the Allied coun- 
try and against the enemy country on doubtful points, and this 


. . perpetual weighting of the balance on one side mounted up to — 


a formidable load of injustice. The consequence was that the 
territorial Peace Settlement in Europe has pinched badly, 
since it came into force fourteen years ago, in several places—. S 
the worst three places being the frontiers of Hungary, the 
eastern frontiers of Germany, and Austria. ~ 


‘An Angel Born in Sin’ as 1 


So much for Europe. Now we come té the arrangements in 
the rest of the world. Here I think many people would agree - 
that the spirit in which the overseas territories were divided 
up was perhaps, on the whole, more cynical and hypocritical — 
than the spirit that governed the European settlement. These 
territories were not taken outright by the victors. They made 

_themselves not owners but trustees, and the trust deeds were ~ 
called mandates. All the same, there is profound truth in the 
epigram that the mandates system has turned out to be ‘an 
angel born in sin’. The Council of the League has failed sig- 
nally to put life into the European treaties for the protection 
of minorities, but it has been unexpectedly successful in 
making the mandates system work. The chief reason is that _ 
it has succeeded in thinking out and creating the right instru- - 
ment for this purpose in the shape of a body called the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission. This Commission is a set of * 
distinguished experts in colonial administration, recruited +s 
partly from neutral countries and lately also from Germany, ZN 
whose duty it is to receive the annual reports of the trustees— ea 
the so-called mandatory Powers—and to give the Council an © f 
expert opinion upon how the mandates are being carried out. 
The Mandates Commission has had some formidable prob- : 
lems to deal with. For instance, there have been several insur- — 
rections against mandatory Powers. In South-West Africa, in Z 
1920, a tribe of half-castes called the Bondelzwarts rose against 
the mandatory Power there, which is the Union of South ~ 
Africa. In Syria, in 1925, the Druses and Muslims rose ~ 
against the mandatory Power there, which is France. And in 
both these cases the mandatories were open to criticism for ; 
the things that had led up to the revolts and for the way the | t 
revolts were put down. Then there is Palestine, which is the © 
most difficult case of all, and where we are the mandatory ; 
Power ourselves. In Palestine, the mandate promises to give = 
the Jews a national home, and we haven’t yet succeeded in ‘ 
making peace between the Jews who are trying to build up 
their home there and the Arab inhabitants of the country. We : 
have also been mandatories in Iraq. Here we have wound up 
the mandate and handed over our authority toanindependent 
Arab state, but there has been trouble between the Arab . 
majority and the Kurdish and Assyrian minorities, who have es 
now come under Arab rule becausé we have dropped out. 
Yet, considering the difficulties, the advice of the Mandates 


_ Commission has enabled the League Council to handle these 


thorny problems with considerable success. This has been a 
remarkable achievement, considering that, in the original 
assignment of the mandates, the ambitions and interests of 
the victorious Powers counted for much more than the rights 
and interests of the peoples of the mandated territories. The 
German colonies were distributed, under mandates, to France, 
Great Britain, and three overseas Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth; and the ex-Ottoman Arab provinces were 
re-partitioned into French and British mandated territories. 
The self-determination of the Arabs in Palestine really took 
third place—British and Jewish interests both being considered 
first. In fact, the mandates system had a very bad start; but — 
in the course of fifteen years it has turned out so well that there x 
is now a strong case for applying it as well (as was originally * 
intended by the more idealistic among its inventors) to all 
territories in the world that are under colonial administration. 
- 7 , » ; oo a'feg H 
The three latest colour reproductions issued by the Victoriaand- = 
Albert Museum (1s. each, by post 1s. 2d.) are John Varley’s © 
‘Mountainous Landscape: Afterglow’; a Mogul Painting of the 
school of Akbar showing the Emperior Babar superintending 
-the making of the Garden of Fidelity at Kabul in 1508; and 
’ detail from an English embroidered hanging of the early seven- — 
teenth century. These are very well reproduced and most 
suitable for use in schools. ~ n eer. 
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By JOHN EVANS 


-M hittyorheees and served inthe Royal Air Force for five 
years as mechanic. Since my discharge in 1923, all these 
ff years have been spent in an honest endeavour to keep off 
the dole, but I’ve only had actually four years out of the 


_ eleven in work altogether. ’ve been two years out now. I’ve 


tried all kinds of things—a machine-operator, a bench-fitter, 


general factory-hand, salesman demonstrator, and selling from 
‘door to door. I was married while I was in the Air Force, and 
oe ay two sons are now aged eight and eleven. 


" Displaced for Cheaper. Labour 


You may say “Why didn’t you stay in these jobs? Well, in 


_my first job as a machine-operator, I got pushed out to make. 


way for a youth, I was only getting thirty-two bob for fifty- 


two hours’ work per week then, but the firm wanted to take on 
“someone even cheaper than that! Then I had quite a decent- 
“spell out of work—about seven months—and we had a very 
“hard time of i it. I was paying ten bob rent for an attic you could 
-hardly swing your arm in. At that time I took on a job distri- 
_ buting circulars for one of these correspondence courses you 
-hear_about. I borrowed a suit and some spats, and so on, and 
used to mix with the theatre queues at night and pretend that I 
‘was very excited about this correspondence course I was sup- 


posed to have taken, which had made me a successful man. 
This was for two or three times a week, at three bob a night. 


Then I tried taking circulars round, three bob for a thousand, 


and I used to try and do 500 a night. I used to wish that some 


-__ of the houses hadn’t such long drives. 


Then a friend said he knew of a job going at a foundry if I 


_ could get past the commissionaire on the gate. I was desperate, 
-and in order to do this I dressed up as a foundry-worker, and 
in the darkness of the morning I walked in with the crowd of 
workers, into the foundry. I stood there looking very green 


behind one of the pillars, trying to hide myself until the fore- 
man came along. A moulder came to work close by me, and I 


_got very chatty with him and he quickly went away and 
_ brought along the foreman. I didn’t know what on earth to say, 
_ but he had to smile, so for my cheek he gave me a start, and 
that’s how I got into the foundry. But on the second day I col- 


lapsed at work and had to be taken home. It was pretty heavy 


<3 


_ work, and I wasn’t strong enough for the job. From lack of food 
Veal hadn’ t got the stamina to stand up to it. I was discharged 
___ from the R.A.F. at ten stone me: and by that time I was down 
to eight stone six. > 


=. : Get In, Get Thea and Get Gu 


- Next I tried my hand at salesmanship, which I’d been eee. 
che in my spare time. I got a job with an American brush com-. 
pany, and after six days’ training two Americans took me toa 
doctor’s house on the corner of Minstead Road and said to me, 
‘Now then, if you’re a man you’ll get into that house, and if 


__-you’re a mistake you’ll stand outside. We do recognise a man, 
but we don’t make apologies for mistakes’. Get in, get through, 
and get out, was their motto! Well, I got in and sold the doctor 


thirty-nine bobs’ worth of brushes. I stuck this job and did 


; ; _ pretty well, until the firm changed over to selling retail instead 
- of from door to door. 


Then I took a job as travelling manager for a canvassing 
company, I initiated my wife into the art of the ; game. We sold 
up the sticks of our first home, and from that time our home 


was in our suit-cases. ‘We got on famously at first. The wife | 


was managing the place at Leicester, and I was sent on to 
London. I was there about three days when the police came 
down on my boss and I found I was working for a crook. The 

lice told me that I would have to stop selling, and my boss 
hopped it, of course. So there I was, stranded in London, with 


just a few coppers. I spent most of that night chatting with a 
As Ba eves to opposite No. 10 Downing Street. I managed to get 
a letter to my wife, and she scraped up my railway fare back to - 


_ Leicester. We got back to Brum and slept on the floor of a 
friend’s house 1 in Aston. Next morning I went to the Labour 


Exchange, and to my horror fan that my employer hadn’t z 


stamped my card, so I wasn’t entitled to any benefit. My friend 
said, ‘What are you going to do now, Jack?’ After a bit of dis- 
cussion he went and borrowed £1. With this, me and my wife 
bought a pedlar’s licence—five bob each—and a bit of swag— 
toilet requisites—and we became what is known as ‘Knights of 
the Knocker’. 

Anyone who knows what knocker work is will understand 
the difficulties. It was a bitter winter and people just wouldn’t 
come to the door. We used to get home drenched and starved 
through with cold, and my wife’s eyes were looking very bad. 
Getting on towards spring we simply couldn’t last any longer. ° 
We were making so little profit. It was quite a good day if we 


made Is. 9d. or 2s. over the odds, and we had to pay for our 


children to be minded while we were out working, besides ten 


-bob for the room. So we had to apply to the Board of Guard- 
‘ians for assistance. After more ups and downs on the beach, as 
‘we say, I chanced my arm at one of those works which make — 
-slot-machines—as a bench fitter. Fifty-two bob for forty-eight 
‘hours. Not Union rates, but very acceptable. I stayed there on — 


and off, with plenty of short time, for three years. Then one 
day I was taken bad at the bench and had to go off for an oper- 
ation. When I came out of hospital the firm had gone bust. 
That was two years ago, and I haven’t been able to get any- 


- thing since. 


It was during my time at these works that I managed to get 
a house at Perry Common, or ‘Perishing Common’, as it is 
better known. It 7s perishing in the -winter, too. Ever since 
roughing it, grafting from door to door, my wife’s sight had 
been failing. Then while I was in hospital she lost her sight 
altogether. I could hardly believe it when she came to see me 
at the hospital, being led by two people. 


How Four People Live on 27s. 3d. a Week 


After my operation I was told that I hadn’t got to do any 
heavy work. In fact, I couldn’t stand at a bench or a machine 


_for any length of time. All the same I still went on trying for a 
_job. Now, since my wife is confined to the house,I have to do 


the shopping and most of the cooking and mending. Perhaps 


. you'd like to know how we live. Well, I’m on transitional pay- 
- ment—that means, 27s. 3d. for four of us. We pay 11s. for rent, 


1s. for gas, 1s. for electricity, 1s. 1d. for health insurance, 3s. 


for coal; other sundries—such as soap, washing powder, 
_ polish, matches, etc., Is.; then Is. Id. a week to the Service 
_ Club at the Friends Occupational Centre for membership and 
towards anything I’ve been able to make there for my home. 
. That leaves 8s. per week for food for four of us, which worksout - 

at about 33d. per head per day. This-is how we spend it. We _ 


have three tins of milk—the cheap 33d. stuff—half a pound of 


tea, four pounds of sugar, one and a half pounds of margarine 


(the very cheapest kind), two pounds of loose oats, half a 


_ pound of pastry-lard (not the ordinary lard; that’s too dear), 


one pound of jam (and you ought to see the kiddies dive into 


- this), half a pound of cheese, and half.a pound of pearl barley. 
-Now we come to the main article of an unemployed man’s 


diet, which is white bread. We can’t afford wholemeal—it’s 
too dear. Three bob a week for bread. That brings the total up 
to 7s. 24d. Bread. I hate the very word. The sight of bread 
makes me feel sick. Many a time my wife and I have looked at 
the bread and carried on without the meal. 

My eldest son was born while I was in the Air Force. He’s.a 
really fine healthy boy, and he’s often to be seen with a fistful 
of something the neighbours have given him for running 
errands. But the little fellow, our second lad, is on the weak 
side, We’ve had him at home for a week at a time, his boots 
being beyond. repairing, resulting in chest trouble due to wet 
feet. On Sundays we’re absolutely ashamed to let our children 
go out in the road. The wife tries to do the best she can by 
knitting underclothes for them, but sewing’s out of the ques- 


‘ tion, In fact, I have to do all the mending, and I can tell you 


I’m no dab hand at this. My suit was given me by a grocer 
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two years ago—one he’d practically worn out. It’s over two 
years since I’ve been able to spend anything on a bit of 
decency for the family. I don’t smoke, don’t drink, and cer- 
tainly can’t afford cinemas or amusements. | 

A lot of people imagine that because my wife’s blind she gets 


a pension, but that isn’t true, because in spite of my illness 
since my operation I’m still theoretically able-bodied, and that 


means she’s not entitled to assistance. In a short time we ex- 


pect to come off transitional payment and go on to Public 
Assistance. What’ll happen to us God only knows, but we 
can’t be any worse off. 


People sometimes ask me how I find the Public Assistance 
officers. Well, some are quite human and put you at ease, and 


some are very autocratic. ‘What do you want? Sit down there. . 


Wait. Where were you last Monday?’—and so on. When you’re 
in a weak state you’re all nerves, and your mind doesn’t work 
quickly. You arrive home cooked altogether if you get one of 
this sort. 


Palliatives, But No Solution : 


My home was terribly squalid until I equipped it with 
the furniture I made at the local Occupational Centre. 
I am politically opposed to these Centres, but I’ve had to 
agree that whilst they’re utilised for the purpose for which I 
believe they’re intended, and don’t exploit unemployed men 
as cheap labour on so-called voluntary schemes, then I say 
that they are a boon and a blessing to the men who make use 
of them. Out on these housing estates we unemployed men 
get a bit lonely, and the local Centre at least affords something 
to occupy our time in a way that benefits ourselves and our 
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families. But these Centres are only a palliative, and, in my 
opinion, no solution to the problem. 


Too Old! 


The whole system’s wrong, and I don’t think you'll ever 
change the hearts of these industrialists unless something very 
drastic is done. They want to get everything out of you, to 
the last possible ounce. One employer said to me, ‘From a 
business point of view you’re less valuable than a drum of oil. 
We must have the oil, but we can do without you’. This is 
the type of man responsible for the system—people working 
10 and 12 hours a day, sweated half to death on these point- 
to-point and other speed-up-production methods. All the time 
the development of machinery is simplifying skill and doing 


away with us older fellows. It affects men over twenty—it’s - 


come down to twenty now. Many employers today favour 
women and juveniles who, when they become entitled to a 
higher scale of wages, find themselves on the scrap-heap with 
the others. I’m only thirty-three, but I’ve been told time 
after time that I’m too old, and some of my friends who are 
over forty know for a fact that they’ll never get another job 
whilst we live under this present-~system. There’s plenty of 


-money, plenty of material, and God knows there’s plenty of 
‘labour, so what’s wrong? I’m not a revolutionary in the sense 


of violence, but we do want a revolutionary change in our 


‘conditions, and unless this change comes quick, thousands 


like myself are condemned to live in despair and slow starva- 
tion; watching our wives. and children rot before our eyes. 
Neither Fascism nor Communism nor any other ‘ism’ holds any 
terror for us. Nothing can be worse than what we’ve got at 
present. 


We Want Things Done ‘NOW 


By RICHARD CLEMENTS 


KNOW Evans, and from my experiences as'a social worker 

I know that his story is all too true. He spoke of his intense 

pride in maintaining his personal independence. Tens of 

thousands of the workless feel:as he does. In my experience 
men do not like drawing ‘a dole’. They will undertake work of 
any kind as an alternative, as you’ve_heard, eyen when con- 
ditions entail hardship and suffering. These men are not unem- 
ployable, but fellow citizens on whom the burden of our so- 
called civilisation happens to have fallen. Remember—it might 
have been you or I. 

Now let’s examine what Evans has said. He mentioned Occu- 
pational Clubs. I agree with him that they are no solution to 
the problem of unemployment—they were never intended to be; 
but I believe we can’t do without them at this stage. These Clubs 
have come to stay, and the immediate job is to make them effec- 
tive. People are always saying to me: ‘How can I help?’ Well, 
there are now 2,394 of these Clubs known to the National Council 
of Social Service, and they’re all dependent upon voluntary sup- 
port and service. That’s where you come in. If you know where 
your local Club is, I suggest you go and offer your help and your 
ideas. If you don’t know where it is, write to the National 
Council-of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, and 
you'll be told how your contribution can best be made. 

The main ways these Clubs want help are: money, obviously, 


’ but this is by no means the most important. We want voluntary 


craft instructors, people who are keen on games, drama, and 
music, as well as those who can give informa! talks and lectures 
which will interest people in almost any subject from model- 
yacht making to back-yard poultry-keeping or allotment garden- 
ing. Don’t be diffident. Even if you don’t think you have any 
of these qualities, come along, offer your services, and find out. 
We want more-of these Clubs adopted by the staffs of factories, 
offices and banks. Can you get in touch with groups of people 
near you who might each contribute a penny or twopence a 
week to help your local Club? 

Don’t think you have to look as far as Birmingham to find 
someone who needs your help. In your own town or village 
there is probably some family to whom the knowledge that 
someone cares would make all the difference. It isn’t always 
easy to find them, but see the manager of your local. Employ- 
ment Exchange and he will help you. 

But perhaps you are living in one of those few places where 
there really is no unemployment. If so, show that you care by 
getting into touch with a family in an area where there 7s distress. 
Can you make yourself responsible for the milk for a family— 
or for their holiday—or clothes for the children? If you write 
to me, care of the B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, I will 
give bie the name of a family whose whole life and: outlook 
may be changed by the help that you can give. 

Tools, materials, furniture and books are all needed. Occupa- 


tional work is held. up in many places because these supplies 
are inadequate. If you’re a landowner, here’s your chance. 
We badly want camp sites, and in some places allotument-gardens: 
and games-pitchées. Better still, go one further and organise a 
camp yourself in connection with your Occupational Centre or 
Labour Exchange. ates 

If you’re a business man or women, let me tell you that we 
want your help at these Clubs to develop schemes of co-operative 


food purchase and distribution, and well-run canteens. There ~ 


is much on these lines that can be done to combat the semi- 
starvation such as Evans has so graphically described and which 
need not exist, as we have proved in more than one Centre 
where this kind of work has been well done. 

So much for what Evans has called ‘palliatives’, but which I 
ask you to regard as vital necessities. I agree whole-heartedly: 
with him that radical industrial and social changes must be 
made. I cannot go into the details here, but I should like to 
see legislation to shorten the length of the working day. In 
the meantime, let’s welcome voluntary experiments like that 
of Lord Trent at Nottingham, which will give 5,000 workers. 
a five-day working week. Then, too, I would restrict the use 
of juvenile labour in places where men are unemployed, and 
provide a system of State Pensions at an early age—say.50 or 60 
—the recipients to be compelled to retire from industry. Such 
measures are being applied in other countries, and I suggest we 
ought to face the job with the same determination. Lastly, in 
my opinion, we shall never really get to the root of the problem 
until we get a part of our population back to the land. The 
allotment work of the Society of Friends is a move in the right 
direction. Then, at places like Durham, Cheltenham, and 
Crabbs Cross, experiments in small co-operative land settlements 
are being tried out. These are, I agree, only beginnings, and it’s 
up to you and me to see that they lead on to still better schemes, 
and, as I hope, to the steady re-population of our countryside. 
There’s nothing whatever to stop us but our own apathy and 
blindness. 
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_ Exploring the Heavens 


By GERALD HEARD ‘ 


F you ask most people why they take so little interest in 
@ the new discoveries of science, they usually say that it is 
because it is all so specialised: it is so. hard to see the use. 
: Yet there is onescience which interests all of us, although 
it has practically no use. That science is, of course, astronomy. 
Somehow the stars always fascinate us. Yet even here, hasn’t 
the progress of science spoilt our pleasure? I don’t mean 
because science has upset astrology, for after all astrology 
considered the stars as useful rather than beautiful. Modern 
astronomy has spoilt our interest in the stars for another 
reason. As it has gone further and further afield into the great 
desert of the heavens, and still found nothing but unending 
blackness through which drives a blizzard of stars, we ordinary 
people have 
hind. Those ft ‘ 
vast distances 
once stirred 
us, they roused 
our imagina- 


pats 


nt 0eP 


have grown 
really too much, 
and like all ex- 
cesses, instead 
of stimulating 
us, they numb 
and stun our 
minds. A hun- 
dred and forty 
million light 
years — that, 
you know, is 
about as far as 
the present tele- 
scopes can see. 
But long before 
that our interest 
and attention 
have snapped 
like a piece of 
elastic stretched 
too far. A dis- 
tance so great 
that light, which 
travels at more than 186,000 miles a second, could only get 


there in 140 million years—frankly, it is too much for us. 
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So when the news came a few weeks back that the new 200- 
inch lens, twice the size of the present largest telescope lens in 
the world, had been cast, I think even the few of us who were 
interested were more interested at the size of the glass, the 
record-breaking effort to make such a monstrous reflector, 
than in what it would show. It is pretty impressive to think of 
a lens made of twenty tons of molten glass which has to be 
poured into a mould seventeen feet across. And it also gives 
one some sense of the size of this work when we learn that 
though science is associated in our minds with speed, and 
Americans generally want to hustle things and usually do, in 


this case that can’t be done. This huge mass of glass will have to _ 


be given ten months to cool. Day by day the heat at which it is 
kept must be let ebb away degree by degree. Special heaters 
will prevent it cooling too fast. It has to be allowed to harden 
very gently or it will get stresses and strains in it. And then 
when it is cool another two years will be spent in grinding it, 
on getting this huge surface to exactly the right curve. 

* But when we ask what it will show, then our interest gets a 
severe shock and chill. We are told that it will photograph 
star clusters 1,200 million light years away. One hun- 
dred and forty million was bad enough; 1,200 million 
is quite hopeless. This telescope is not intended to in- 
cfease our vision and enlarge our imagination. It is simply 
the end-piece of a calculating machine. It is an instrument for 
which the ic plate does all the seeing and the work 


hic 
can be done just as eat by an astronomer working with the 
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plates and records in a cellar. For astronomy deals more and 
more with objects which we really never see. The largest 
telescope cannot show the disk of any star, only the gleam of 
light which it gives off, and as for those furthest away objects, 
the star-clusters, in many cases we don’t see even points of 
light, only a faint blur. 

So astronomy, like so many of the sciences, seems to be 
shaking off our amateur interest, which is excited by seeing 
new things and which is: chilled by abstractions. And vet I 
don’t believe that need happen, at least in astronomy. Iknow 
the specialist must want to know more and more of less and 
less. He wants to make his soundings deeper and deeper into 
the uncharted abysm of space. Yet there are plenty of workers 
still exploring 
the rock-pools 
and the bays 
of the heavens, 
there is much 
still to be dis- 
covered there, 
and they are full 
of fascinating 
objects. It is 
true we don’t 
hear so much 
about these 
astronomical 
close-ups. But 
that is partly 
our own fault. 
Until now we 
haye been so 
interested in 
super - distances 
and record- 
breaking depths 
that when the 
Press reports 
astronomical 
news it goes on 
giving us these 
figures. Mere 
figures are, I am 
sure, no longer 
of interest, but 
sights are and will always be. And the new telescopes do 
promise us astounding sights, real visions. We take for 
granted that everything is known about our next-door 
neighbours, the sun and the planets, the only heavenly 
bodies: we can really see. That is quite untrue. We forget 
how much is going on in: those places and needing to be 
explored. Saturn isn’t merely a striped globe whose shadow 
‘sleeps on his luminous ring’. As we learnt last year, when it 
suddenly produced a huge white spot, some immense activity 
is going on there—if only we could see. The belts that 
gird Jupiter’s ruddy bulk too, are always changing. What is 
brewing there? No one knows. Something like a huge bubble 
has just bulged up north of that equator. Or to come closer, 
no one who has looked at the melting snowcaps of Mars or 
studied the charts of its coloured patches which seem to 
change tint with the seasons, can doubt that here is a mystery 
not only fascinating in itself, but which very likely if we could 
study it closely would throw light on the fate which awaits our 
world and all it doth inherit. Yet, until we get better tele- 
scopes, that world, ahead of us on the road of life, will hang 
just tantalisingly beyond what our eyes can be sure of. For 
everi Mars is some 94 million miles away. 

There is, however, a world so close to us, astronomically 
spedking so up against us, that we usually take for granted 
that we know all about it and there is nothing further to learn. 
True, it is a small world, little over 2,000 miles in diameter, 
but what it lacks in size it makes up in nearness—most of the 
time it is only some 230,000 miles away. ‘Ah, but the moon is 
quite dead and changeless’, you say. Now that is just the 
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The back of the 200-inch reflector of the new giant telescope, which will enable astronomers to 
photograph star clouds 12,000 million light years away 
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Picture-map ot the Moon 


question which the new large telescopes are reopening—and _ 
could any question be more exciting? I wonder whether you 
have ever seen the moon through.a really large telescope? I 


know after I’d had my first glimpse I felt I should like to give 


oF a whole lifetime studying that astounding landscape. First 
of all one is so surprised at its beauty. It is dazzling. That is 
not a conventional phrase. It is literally ablaze with light. For 
the moment you think you are looking at a vast incandescent 
gas mantle, for some spots are as bright as freshly fallen snow 
under full sunlight. Then you experience the dizzy feeling, 
not of looking up but of hanging over looking down at an 


enormous countryside. Next you notice that the edges are 


jagged with shadows. You watch and you realise sunset is 
coming on. Those black jags are the shadows of peaks some 
twenty thousand feet in height and more, thrown far across the 
plains as the moon turns away from the sun. To watch dawn 
and night stealing over those vast ranges and plains on which 
no foot has ever trod is a strangely moving sight, as though one 
were a ghost visiting this world when it too had died. ‘Still, itis 
only black and white’. No: that again is one of those casual” 
errors we make because we take for granted we know all about 
such a commonplace object as the moon. Here are some of the 
colours which-observers with quite small telescopes have been 
able to notice. Two of those vast plains, which used to be 


By courtesy of ‘The World of Wonder’ (Amalgamated Press) 


called seas, Mare Imbrium and Mare Frigoris, are yellow green, 


another called Humorum—about the area of England—is 


dusky green. Another big enclosure, Palus Somnii; is a rich © 


golden brown, and there are here and there areas of steel grey, 


pale blue and patches of chocolate, beside those snow-white 


dazzling spots. * re, Hite Be 

And not only has the moon landscape plenty of colour 
when you study it. It has something more arresting: it 
has change. In quite a*humber of those strange crater-floors, 
those sunken countrysides scores of miles across, shut in by 
peaks tens of thousands of feet high, the floors themselves, often 


many thousands of feet below the outside ground level, most” 


puzzling changes do take place. Watch, for instance, the floor 
of Plato, which is one of the largest; when the sun has teen 
pouring on the steel-grey plain for some time, the whole surface 
darkens. Another such sunken plain starts the day by being 
chocolate, but it also changes colour as the sun’s heat increases. 
While when you try and peer down into some of these great 
wells for some reason you never seem able to see the floor 
quite clearly. Is there, then, a mist which forms and billows 


down there? Certain it is that right out on the open plains_ 
some quite well-marked ravines and canyons have the oddest 


way of being as clear as day at one observation, and then when 
the moon is again in exactly the same position, and everything 
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Something grows. there, Sechen 
immense protective walls. mi 


xi ow that some fungus spores can survive and. — 


g to approach 1 the cold of outer space: Perhaps, then, a 
gus could: row in certain fissures" of the moon.- An» 
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Ne bacteria have~ be “netted by: ASSES Soins ‘several 
_ miles high. -- i254 Fe 
Certainly we are” coming “to ‘realise bran ee ‘isn a 
re freak, weakly waiting to be snuffed out. On. the con= 
rary, it is ‘something’ ‘which’ is intensely. dynamic, always 
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ROFESSOR LEVY: The economist is what Iwould. call 


yin. 2 this series will also be analysts. They are individuals who 
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Ecce scd analyse them so. that we “may begin" ‘to see the 
es _ ‘pattern of. which these. are > all. details. ‘They look at isolated | por- 
tions of the universe. ‘The economist thinks of man ‘simply as a 
r producer’ and consumer ‘of goods" and services. It will be our 
business not only to listen ' to the economist’s explanation ‘of how 
he. sets ‘about his job, but to try to understand the way in which 
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ie he : sets ‘bounds to the job. he undertakes. Well, here he is. Now, 
ce ../'Mr, ‘Hutton, ay ‘want you to begin. by telling me in a sentence 
im a | what economics is all about... 
ae ~ GRAHAM: Hutton: If I must put it erate af touldn’t do better 
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ethan say that economics is a study of the causes and effects of 
_ men’s exchanging their goods or services for the goods or ser- 
egacee of others. — 
STE. ih te ou don’ t experiment in economics then. Itisa study, 
“you SA 00> 
G. H.:i\We don’ t experiment cena of course, but we Sean 
he behaviour of individuals and groups in various communities 
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pee _ to discover on what general principles they exchange their goods 
as : ani services. And often the politicians experiment for us! 
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“H. L.: So economists,” like scientists, set out to apeover 


~ general principles. {. = + 
. G. EH: Oh, yes, the aim of economic science is rhe discovery 
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What i is the most Rete dieat use of mankind’s resources’—that 


ht _is, ‘of natural resources, time, labour and capital? 
S 
S H. L.: What is the most economical use? Why do we want to 


consider particularly questions of economy? We had an engineer 
here a fortnight ago who made our hair stand on end with the 
ES < a ‘cases he gave us of how engineers | had effected economies in time 


are achieved, all this seemed to mean to us consumers and workers was 
an increasing scarcity, because, as he said, = things were too 
- plentiful there would be little profit. ; 

, G. H.: Well, economics is really. based on ihe’ notion of rela- 
a tive values of goods and services. Exchange depends on these 
eal 5 Te pore the relative scarcities of things give them their 
5 relative values. Only. goods that are scarce relative to others, 
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It may-be a growth of something more 
5 c than a chemical. We are not nearly, . a 
rtain as we were of the conditions under which. life’can 


after they ‘have ‘been frozen-in liquid: helium—a cold 


rican - bio! gist has - claimed that he has _found - living. 
at, -Cocci ‘still’ surviving “inside’.a meteorite.’ -All; manner © of 


‘S _ fighting against deadness..The~moon’ may throw an unex-_ 


ras Discussion between Professor H. LEVY: and GRAHAM HUTTON 
Mr. Hutton i is seston Editor of ‘The Economist? ic ee a an Pg Ss ae 


an analyst, ‘and. some ‘of. the people ‘who will follow him 


take some aspect | of the universe about us—say, the mat- 


~ and labour, and he tried to ‘show that after it had all been 
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fact you could see a clump. of trees or an outbreak 
1 growths if they_ could cover, say, the pavement — 


a. is to find such minute patches.’ Remember you-have’ to 
CE 
20 -inch lens “is ‘only one invention: there are 
lé lenses, cone shaped lenses, aluminium ‘mirrors— 

‘will’ be aluminiumed—all being” experimented — 
with ‘and all of which will give us better visibility. With all 
- these new. eyes there is a new world of wonder opening up) 
for. us ‘just. over. our. heads. Granted we find ‘that ‘com- 
panion .world of ours more dead than the. Sahara, still 


ros fountain in Piccadilly | Circus. The problem, of © 


telescope we ‘may ‘see AS four. times as 


desert several thousands of miles across and. camou- 


who of us, ‘vexed. and. _weary with the dust and mud of this 4 


; world’s conflicts, May not get refreshment by. leaving t behind _ 


- for an hour these “sublunary confusions of life and cruising 
incomplete calm: over- that quiet. and. majestic Gah 
The: Stoics said; ‘If you would endure life nobly contemplate 
the nightly- heavens’ .. Well, -we_can hope: to’ act. as_ none 
before us’ could: act on that fine ‘advice. I think” visiting the 
moon may prove one of the finest’ tranquillisers: So after all, 


UES like the ean Saal of all ate can n have uses. 
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i.2., are insufficient to satisfy all demands, have ae and are 
_exchangeable. It is the causes and effects of such value and such 
exchange that we study. For example, light and air are generally 
free; but where they are relatively scarce, as in big crowds and 
“Cities, for breathing or, for sunlight, they’ will acquire a value; 


and | a house with x more tes and’ air will ‘command a higher 


ee 


price. end Se & 3 at <2 hu 
H. L.: As an economist it is not really your business, then, to 
discuss whether the ‘system we live under necessarily i makes for 
any absolute scarcity, but simply to take the fact’ of any such 
scarcity as basic, and to discover its implications: is that ‘so? If 
“someone would get a monopoly of the air it would then be come 
a problem for economists? ~ AG 
’G-H.: I should prefer to say or. we restrict Sarbanes to 
ate that are relatively scarce. As I said, things that are not 
scarce in that sense are not exchanged. Everyone has them. 
-H.L.: Yes, but the point I am trying to clear up, because it 
has arisen from previous talks, is that many commodities are 
not naturally but artificially scarce. The burning of coffee is the 
,usual example, but there are plenty others. If I ask why scarcity | 
‘is maintained at all, would that be a problem for the economist? 


ter eal 


The answer suggested so far would be that it maintains profits ~ 


for a select group. 


G. H.: Of course, the economist, who like any scientist has 


to describe as well as to explain, can often tell-you why and can 


‘always tell you even how scarcity can be artificially maintained. 
Scarcity, however, is not the aim of his science—no more than - 
an engineer’s aim is the frightfulness of war, though his science, 


more than any other, alone makes modern war possible. But 
whether a nation shall have a war, or an artificial scarcity pro- 
gramme, lies neither with the engineer nor with the economist, 
as engineer and economist, to decide. Coffee was destroyed 
because producers fixed att uneconomic high price for it and 
too much got produced at that price. 

H. L.: I see your position. You want the most economical use 
of natural resources. Economical for whom? For whose advan 
tage? If you find the most economical use of labour, for instance, 
it isn’t very satisfactory to the labourer who gets the sack, is it? 

G.H.: The economist is neutral to such matters as an. econo- 
mist but not as a human being! If his findings are used so that 
one class is hurt more than another that is not his fault. He 
strives to be truly impartial, But ‘economical’ must not be taken 


mh 


economical way of dividing the income of the community. I economic means to use to achieve the ends the po 


_ the whole of any society Gece it sets 5 free more of ac 

of. production to swell the national income. It is not. for. the 

economist to decide how the national income is to be divic 

He will, however, be able to tell you at once the effects of one 

Way | of dividing as against another. or chemists. As voters in the different countries they may. 
H. L.: Then he ought to be able to tell us what is the. most | differ in the advice they offer to the politicians a i 


G.H: That is easy ‘to. answer. These ‘schools’ iffer about 
the kind of apparatus they employ on their data, like enginee 


» ee ¥ 


_ don’t see that he can escape the more fundamental problem by set them. Surely the advice of scientists is. hardly ever ‘unanimous 


saying he is impartial on that issue. when it comes to social. applications! I think it is true to say 
G.H.: To the economist, as economist, there is no such ‘ideal’. that whenever their advice has been asked on the means to . 

division of any society’s national income. ends which others, e Br ‘politicians, have already dec 
H. L.: Very well. That’s that. Now let us turn to an old ques- economists have been as often unanimous as any othe 

tion that ought to be cleared up. I promise I won’t argue about _H.L.: Yes, but scientists don’t differ about their apparatus, 

it. What is capital? - although, of course, as you say, they do differ iri their advice in» x 


G. H.: Yes, that’s an old bogey. Take machinery, houses, «social application. Economists then are not concerned with — 
factories, roads and railways. These are called ‘capital’ because whether a policy is good or bad, but with its economic conse- 
they are apparatus required for producing goods for present quences. I cannot see how you can separate out in this abstract. : 
consumption. Capital is equipment or the product of saving or way the economic consequences alone. A policy affects the — 
of abstaining from present consumption in ‘order to make such temper of people. They approve of it, or resist it, or take 
apparatus. If we all consumed up to the limits of our incomes advantage of it in some way. The reaction of the people to the — 
there would be no money and no labour available to build or policy must be a factor in the situation. People aren’t simply 
make new equipment or to replace the old as it falls into dis- | pawns that can be moved about at the will of the political player. 
repair. _ G.H.: Of course, those last remarks are perfectly true. The — 

H.L.: It is often argued that the real trouble that lies at the | economist is concerned with things like social institutions, the 
basis of the present system is this question of labour and capital, family, the legal system, education, religion, but only in the- = 
so will you please see if I have got it right? Suppose the-state sense that they affect the relative scarcities, the values of the, FS &. = 
were undertaking the whole of society’s economic arrangements. different economic resources, e.g., labour, ‘capital, natural 
It would set its workers to transform the raw materials it pos~ resources. For example, the economist may, as a citizen, vote 
sessed. If it were doing its job effectively, the product of this on the aim a policy envisages, and disagree with that aim, but - 


labour would range from goods that were immediately used up it remains his function simply to point out the cost at which ag 
like milk, eggs and marmalade, through goods that are used up — that aim may be realised—for instance, whether the national © % 
very slowly like boots and clothes, to goods that are used up income will be increased ornmot, - > 
probably slower still like machinery and factory peti. and H. L.: Now I want to ask you yet another question. It is 
equipment generally. about money and lies at the basis of many. of the currency 

G. H.: Yes, in that sénse it shades svidecsrg from-one end of proposals for solving our difficulties. Would you say that there 


the scale to the other. - is insufficient money to make demand effective enough to buy — 
_ H.L.: Then, as I understand what you have explained, that _up all the commodities which can now be produced. It is often 
part of the product of labour that is used in the production of argued that with modern methods of production, so much more 
machinery and in repairs os maintenance of existing Serge intense than formerly, there, simply ism’t. a money about 


you call capital. - - to buy it all. - 
G. H.: Hardly that. The Scar equipment as tanetemet G. H.: That is a fallacy. High prices or low prices mean. te 
by labour is an element of capital. little by themselves. What matters are the relative values of ~~ 


H. L.: Both parts then involve labour, and so far they differ different goods and services, and the relative prices that reflect. 
only in remoteness from immediate consumption. But, after all, - them. + 
milk, eggs, and marmalade can be called repairs; they repair the _ H.L.: You mean that if there is much money in circulation — 
_strength of the human machine that has to operate the other the price will be high, and if little it will be low, and that this hog 
machines. A worker’s labour power is therefore his capital on need not affect the quantities demanded by consumers? 

_ this definition. Then where does the difference come in? Isn’t G. H.: Yes. What matters is that prices should move to the 
_ it that the state does not really organise production in this way, _ levels at ‘which all our resources will be used to produce just so_ 3 & 
but leaves it to the private capitalist to do so? And because he _ much of each commodity as demand will absorb, When prices . gt 
-holds property rights over the raw materials he is in a position to are kept up, as they were in Brazil, by artificial means, too much 
extend these rights over the manufactured material to which the _ coffee is produced at too high prices. Then it is destroyed by its. te 
worker has applied his labour,,and over the worker’s capital—his producers. That is not economic. It is nonsense. Suppose the — 


labour power? Isn’t that so? Government overnight doubles the number of one pound notes 
G. H.: If certain persons have legal rights over forms of and-sends a week’s wages to every worker by post. pad do you 
capital, that is simply a political and legal fact which the econ- think would happen? Ve 


omist simply has to- accept as a fact in his analysis. Butinour 4H. L.: I suppose a large part ne the existing ‘stock of goods 
own country everyone is a capitalist t to a certain degree. A house, _ ‘would be bought up at once. aS 
a tool, a kettle, these are all capital... Secondly; every factor of G. H.: Yes, but prices would then rise and more goods mei 
production-gets its. wage in the. economist’s sense. Interest i is the be. produced to replace stocks on the assumption that the 
wage. of capital looked at inv one way. Profits < area wage of enter- workers would always have this extra purchasing power to pay 


F prise. In a society where. ail. capital was state-owned, what. v we - = for them ¢ at the higher prices. 

-call-interest would-be the amount of goods consumed by those ~  H. L..: If that is so, it “suggests that-the worker who — ke 
workers, who had been set to produce. capital goods. aa ath ai ” extra. _pound’s y worth this ‘week and didn’t have an extra pound 

oH L:: Xess I see. but.as capital in. our society is safeguarded - the following week, would get less in ‘succeeding weeks because X 
legally. as private property and as things : are. going at present, . his. wages. would not be able to face the higher Prices. In fact it 
with rapid increases in technical efficiency. i in ‘mechanical | pro- . is a question, 33 suppose; whether he would gain much at all ES 
_ duction, the private ownership of capital extends, its dominance . , ‘the long. run. ; 
-over.the market and so squeezes out the worker. and his Jabour se 2 Gapkie) Well, see what eacae Gates Past of the exink one a 


power. Many of us are wondering whether s society | ‘will be able to” “pound notes. -would be banked by the shopkeepers. Those with 
cope with this presently It arouses human reactioris ahd antag-" 


od an an uate income already would probably save theirs. aye 
-onisms. Still that,. you would say, is the nature of the s Sys stem 1398 an agers there oe Seely) He sy notes in pe : 
have to accept as basic in your analysis, - #5. and gradually : a reshuffling of prices would. take place tow 
= Fi Yes... ‘but the, economist’s analysis. could. proceed < or the economist calls a new equilibrium. In fact, as long 
-any set of human ‘values.. Just like an engineer, an €ci nothist _ play of the market is allowed to operate freely thei 
could carry. through his analysis on the situation + y , the a such thing : as ‘overproduction or underconsumption, 
U.S.A. or Soviet Russia. - 4 am Wie ‘will move to the point where all available supply is taken up And E> 
H. L.: Now I have yet pense ‘aifficulty” about economists. at that point all t the society’s t resources will be’ most 
You say they are necessarily scientific in their outlook. But inuse. vi 
I understand there are different schools of economists, who _-H. L.: At last I am beginning understand as ‘ 


.: 
} 


‘war itself possible. It is a very common 


of goods and services. For it is human 


_and therefore these values come into the 


A - question. We shall have to ask about this 


you economists mean by the phrase ‘the most economical use of 


our resources’, The engineer who spoke to us a fortnight ago 
calculated that if all the unemployed were stood alongside each 
other along the coast they would nearly cover the whole of our 
coast line. These people have wants and needs, and so have their 
dependents, but as they are not expressed in money terms, in 
buying power, they do not apparently come into the calculation 
of the economist. It would still be possible, apparently, for the 
€conomist to show that, to use your phrase, ‘all society’s avail- 
able resources are most economically in use’, and for these 
people still to be standing there. They are, in fact, not effec- 
tive members of the economist’s community. Is that so? 


G. H.: No! These men could be largely re-employed if all 
prices were allowed to move freely; for new demands would 
assert themselves at lower prices. Moreover, the economist can 
show in some alternative scheme or society how much better or 
worse off the unemployed and the whole society would be. Thus 
the extent to which the unemployed do or do not come into the 
economist’s problem depends not on the economist but on those 
who settle the policy of the country. 

H. L.: As an economist you certainly try to take a very de- 
tached view. There is one further point I should like you to clear 
up if you will. A moment ago you used the phrase ‘as long 
as the price is allowed to operate freely’. What exactly does 
this mean? 

G. H.: Freedom here means that, having analysed a market 
situation with all the influences bearing on it, the economist 
must presume that economic forces are allowed to work out 
without some non-economic, e.g., political, force putting a spoke 
in the wheel. If, of course, the fundamental relative scarcities of 
things are made more scarce than they need be by political or 
legal action, then surely there is all the more need for an econo- 
mist whose job it is to study the principles by which these 
relative scarcities can be lessened; that is to say, by which 
the available resources can be economised, and so by which 
the things achievable on these resources can reach a maximum 
for all. 


~ 
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' PROFESSOR LEvy: What are the points that stand out from this 
conversation? The first point that the economist emphasises over 
and over again is that it is not his business to comment on the 
ethics of any proposal, nor on what might be called its moral 
value, but simply on its economic cost. You will find, I think, 


' that this same attitude is adopted by most scientific men, and 


we shall have to examine precisely what it implies. The econo- 
mist says, for example, that if the economic policy of a politician 
falls harder on one class than on another, that is not his business. 
The economist seeks to be impartial. The economist’s work is 
utilised as a piece of the machinery of that policy, suggesting how 
to make it function in the most economical way. If in fact the 
politician’s policy is biased, it follows that the economist is able 
to concentrate his attention on one element of that policy, to 
feel unbiased in doing so, and at the same 
time to assist in carrying out the biased 
policy, That is what it amounts to, and in this 
respect the economist is precisely on the same 
footing as any scientist. He illustrated it him- 
self when he instanced the engineer and the 
chemist who could make the frightfulness 
of war possible while they could assert they 
are not concerned with the policy that makes 


attitude. Scientists all accept human societies 
as they are, and take it as their job simply 
to carry forward the principles. of these 
societies, if necessary, to breaking point. 
May I remind you that the politician last 
week said in effect that he also was unbiased. 
Apparently it is not their business to dis- 
cover at what point the system might break 


The economist asserts that he leaves out 
human valuations, but nevertheless it was 
his business to understand the principles 
which human beings bring into existence 
as they do their exchange of commodities 


beings who perform these laws. But human 
beings are not economic machines. They 
‘do attach human values to these things, 
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from someone ‘who is concerned with such matters. You 
can see the difficulty we are going to be up against. Every 
one of these specialists may tell us he is concerned with this 
little bit and that little bit. Then who is concerned with the 
lot, who is to weld them all together? That apparently is our 
problem, but we shall have to beware of taking the con- 
clusions of each of these specialists too rigorously. They 
~are all restricted by the fact that they concern themselves ” 
only with a limited aspect of life, and their conclusions will 
be valid only in so far as the things they omit are of no 
consequence. 


To the economist, how do these other things that matter show 
themselves? Well, you can see it in his relation to the politician. 
The politician !s one of the non-economic forces he referred to, 
like nationalism. The economist talked of these things as putting 
a spoke in the economic wheel. They were apparently forces 
that upset his calculations, so that each time he had to start 
again on a new basis, once the politician had decided policy. 
But surely if the economist is to deal with things as they really 
are, both the politician and such things as nationalism ought to 
come into his problem. Suppose, for example, the economist is 
asked what are the consequences of prohibiting the importation 
of all goods from a certain country, and suppose, in fact, one 
of the consequences would be a threat of war and a consequent 
removal of the embargo by the politician, then it is clear that 
the political consequences with which the economist as econo- 
mist is not concerned become of first moment. What I am 
trying to bring out is that the nature of the restriction imposed 
by the economist on the scope of his study may in many circum- 
stances drop out of the picture the most important element in the 
situation. We saw the same thing when I pointed out that the 
resources of the community might be used at their greatest 
efficiency within the limits imposed by the politician, and yet 
we might still have our masses of unemployed. The economist 
necessarily takes a restricted view of the situation, and that arises, 
I think, from the fact that economics must be essentially a study, 
and not an experimental science. The politician did the experi- 
menting, but it wasn’t the economist’s experiment. It was a 
spoke in the economic wheel. We can see then that when we are 
dealing with the analysts we are likely to be faced with difficul- 
ties at every turn. First we shall have to watch whether they 
protest their impartiality to everything else they ignore in their 
analysis, and whether they are really part of an impartial pro- 
cess; for example, we shall have to watch whether the person 
who makes a study of values, the sort of thing ignored by the 
economist, will protest that he is impartial to the economic 
situation, and whether the physical scientist protests that he is 
impartial to both. For the economic things people do, the 
policies they choose, whether they are professional politicians 
or individual citizens, would also appear to be influenced by 
their valuations. So next week we ought to be able to clear up 
this issue by putting an expert in human values in the dock. 
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Sir Walter ‘Raleigh 


By A. L. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH was a Westerner, a Devon- 

shire man; so much so that, as Aubrey says, ‘notwith- 

standing his so great mastership in style and his conver- 

sation with the learnedst and politest. persons, yet he 
spake broad Devonshire to his dyeing day’. 

Who has not heard of the sea-dogs of Devon? Surely, they 
were a gallant race: the Hawkinses, the Drakes, Frobisher, Sir 
Richard Grenville, 
the Gilberts and 
Raleigh. The Wes- 
tern ports in those 
days were alive with 
activity and  con- 
stantly on the qui 
vive for. adventure 
and danger. All the 
voyages of discovery 
set out for the New 
World from these 
ports; most of the 
military and naval 
expeditions -against 
Spain sailed from 
Plymouth; it was 
from Plymouth that 
the watch was kept 
on the coasts of Spain 
during the Armada 
years and on which 
the defence of the 
Channel pivoted; in 
the ’nineties Drake 
turned the town into 
a great fortress. But 
all these western sea- 
ports shared in the 
activity and the ex- 
citement: Topsham, 
Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Fowey and 
Falmouth and round 
to Bideford and 
Barnstaple. The 
ships were constantly 
in and out, coming 
from or making for 
the Spanish Main. 

Raleigh grew up in 
the midst of all this: 
he was born at the 
barton of Hayes, 
where the Devon- 
shire moors come 
down to the sea, near Budleigh Salterton. It was characteristic 
of him, and rather touching, that when he came to fame and 
fortune he tried to buy back the old place in which he spent his 
childhood. As the youngest son of an impecunious family of old 
stock, he had to look to making his own way in the world. Later 
on, his enemies brought it up against him that he had come 
from nothing to where he was: the Earl of Oxford called him 
‘the Jack, and an upstart’; but the Raleighs were as old as the 
de Veres and more respectable. 

So he took to soldiering abroad for a start like Humphrey 
Gilbert, Grenville and so many others; when no more than 
seventeen he joined the Huguenot forces in France as a volun- 
teer and was present at the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour. 
In 1580, he went to Ireland asa captain and threw himself into 
the Irish campaign with vigour, distinguishing himself by his 
personal bravery and his military severity: he carried out the 
orders for the butchery of the six hundred Spanish soldiers at 
Smerwick without a qualm. But he disagreed with the Lord 
Deputy over some question of policy and was summoned home 
before the Council to state his case. 
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This was his opportunity, for the Council, no less than the 
Queen, was impressed by his natural eloquence and obvious 
ability. But his physical presence must have had much to do 
with it, once he had won his way to the Queen; for ‘he had in 
the outward man, a good presence, in a handsome and well- 
compacted person, a strong naturall wit, and a better judge- 
ment, with a bold and plausible tongue, whereby he could set 
out his parts to the 
best advantage’. 
Moreover, there is 
nothing inherently 
improbable in the 
traditional story of 
his taking off his new 
velvet cloak for the 
Queen to walk on, 
over a muddy place; 
it was like him, and 
it would have the 
advantage of reveal- 
ing a fine figure ofa 
man.to a most sus- 
ceptible lady. 

Certain it is that 
from this time he 
advanced rapidly in 
her favour. He was 
made Captain of the 
Guard, a position of 
constant personal 
attendance, and for 
the next ten years 
was one of the bright- 
est luminaries of the 
Court. He became 
Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, Lord 
Lieutenant of Corn- 
wall and. Vice- 
Admiral of Cornwall 
and Devon; and as 
such he had theover- 
sight of the govern- 
ment of the western 
counties and was, for 
the remainder of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the 
most important per- 
son in the West. But 
such a rapid rise, 
together with the 
superbity of his own 
temper, created 
around him a host of enemies, and for long—auntil his downfall, 
in fact—he was the best hated man in England. This is the 
period of the superb portrait in the National Gallery, in which 
we see him, dark, glittering, with magnificently poised head, 
a great pearl dangling insolently from the ear, the eyes express- 
ing all the fires that were in him, while the fine, high forehead 
(in this like Cecil) dominates all with its candid philosophical 
intelligence, the expression of intellectual power. 

He was now one of the wealthiest of the courtiers, but 
he was no more content than Essex with a position of soft 
ease and luxury, such as Leicester and Hatton had enjoyed— 
and to his credit. He had a passion for action and his ceaselessly 
active and searching mind drove him on to new realms to 
conquer. He was a chief partner in the Newfoundland voyage 
of Gilbert in 1583—that voyage made for ever memorable 
in words that were probably Raleigh’s own—of how Gilbert 
was last seen sitting in the stern of his frail little ten-ton 
frigate the Squirrel, reading with.a book in his hand, and how, 
as often as the larger ship the Golden Hind came within 
hearing, he refused to change over for his own safety, saying 


National Portrait Gallery 


“We are as near to heaven by sea_.as by land’; that night, the 


light at the masthead of the Squirrel disappeared beneath a. 


great wave and they never saw her again. Raleigh succeeded 


to Gilbert’s patent for the discovery of new lands, for he was. 


by now possessed by the idea of settling and colonising lands 
in the New World for this country. Next year, 1585, he sent 
out the expedition under his cousin Grenville, since the 
Queen would not allow him to go himself, which took pos- 


session of Roanoke under the name of Virginia. Two years - 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s map of Guiana 


later he sent a larger expedition which left eighty-seven men, » 


seventeen women and two children in the settlement. The 
ships which he fitted out in the following year, the Armada 
year, took to privateering, which was not strange; but when at 
last tardy relief arrived for the colony, not a trace of the 
settlers was to be found, or was ever found. Raleigh was 


forced, for the time, to give up, having spent forty thousand : 


yp of his own money on his-great colonial design; «but : 


e afterwards sent out further expeditions and his is the credit 


of planning and beginning the English colonisation of North - 


America, fraught with such significance for the future. 


He was the first of the English empire-builders, a conscious, 


imperialist, eaten up with the idea of rivalling and ousting 
Spanish power in the New World. A more humble reminder 
of these years was his introduction of the potato-plant and 
the use, at least, of tobacco. He planted potatoes in his garden 
at Youghal, an act with its own importance for the history of 


Treland; he was a confirmed smoker and popularised the habit 


at Court, whence it spread rapidly to all classes. 


But now there befel him a great misfortune: he got married. . 


He had fallen in love with Elizabeth Throgmorton, one of the 
Queen’s maids-of-honour, a situation which had been going 
on for some months when it came to Elizabeth’s ears, who 
always found it intolerable that any.of her men at Court should 
find charms in any but herself. The two of them, Raleigh 


and his mistress, were clapped in the Tower—in different. 


of that institution. He was at the time thirty-nine and 
lady twenty-seven: one would have thought old enough 


to know their own minds and please themselves. But no, 


Elizabeth could never forgive them for finding their happiness . 


in each other—they were lovers all their married life together. - 


After their marriage they were forbidden the Court and sent 
to live in the country. It was the greatest setback to Raleigh, 


and it permanently queered his- pitch. For five years he was 
absent from Court, while Essex soared to power and Raleigh 
lost the opportunity of schooling himself for statesmanship. 
Settled at Sherborne, his unquiet spirit turned to other 
courses, to philosophical speculation, adventures by sea, his 
dreams of empire. 

Some years previously, in Ireland, he had made friends with 
Edmund Spenser, encouraged him in the writing of the 
‘Faerie Queene’ and brought him to Court. Their first acquaint- 
ance is celebrated by Spenser in the poem ‘Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Again’ and Raleigh wrote a magnificent sonnet . 
for the publication of the ‘Faerie Queene’: ‘Methought I saw 
the grave where Laura lay’. Now, in the years of his enforced 
absence from Court, he made friends with a much more 
exciting character, Christopher Marlowe. They, too, with . 
Thomas Harriott the distinguished mathematician, whom > 
Raleigh took into his house, and some others, formed a circle 
which discussed religious and metaphysical questions freely. 
Raleigh’s was a bold, speculative mind; the crabbed minds of 
the orthodox called him an atheist, and his circle ‘Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s School of Atheism’. It would have been more.correct 
to have called him a sceptic. 

He was now freer to continue both his studies and his . 


‘voyages; Aubrey notes, ‘He studyed most in his sea-voyages, 


where he carried alwayes a trunke of bookes along with him,’ 
and had nothing to divert him’; and Naunton, ‘for he was an 
indefatigable Reader, whether by Sea or Land’. In 1595, after 
sending out several more expeditions, he went: himself on 
that voyage to Guiana which dominated his mind for the rest 
of his life. He was convinced, by the evidences of both 
Spaniards and Indians, that there was a city of El Dorado 
in the interior with a great gold-mine beyond it. And it seems 
that he was right, though he could never reach it; later 
centuries substantiated that it must have been the rich El 
Callao mine which he had heard reports of. For the Indians 
of South America were friendly to him and looked to him to 
overthrow the tyranny of the Spaniards. This was the second . 
grand design of his life, to occupy Guiana (that is, the whole 
northern littoral of South America) as a rival English dominion 
to the Spanish Empire in Mexico and Peru. He got four 
hundred miles and more up the Orinoco and its tributaries 
before he was forced to turn back, by fever and the river in 
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flood. But he got renewed evidence of gold in the interior, 
and later he sent out expeditions to keep contact until his last 
fatal voyage twenty years after. 

In Elizabeth’s last years he returned to his old position at 
Court, the way having been paved by his bri'liant part in the 
capture of Cadiz. But the accession of James I completely 
altered the aspect of his fortunes. James hated him; his mind 
had been poisoned against him by letters from the English 
Court informing him of Raleigh’s opposition to his succession. 
And there can be /ittle doubt that Raleigh did oppose the 
Scots succession, that union of the Kingdoms which had 
beci a main object of the Cecils’ statesmanship for forty-five 
years. It was said that at Whitehall he proposed a common- 
wealth. In days when Kings re'gned by divine right and it was 
taboo to question it, it was like him to consider the whole 
question as open to dscussion and the free play of the 
intellect. 

Not so with James! He was removed from all his offices, his 
grants taken away and involved in the conspiracy of his friend 
Lord Cobham. He was charged with treason, and though to 
our minds the case was not proved against him, neither could 
he establish his innocence, and he was condemned to death. 
He wrote on the night before he was to be executed, one of the 
most affecting farewells in the world, to his wife—it is a famous 
letter: 

I cannot wright much. God knowes howe hardlie I stole this 
tyme, when all sleep; and it is tyme to separate my thoughts 
from the world. Begg my dead body, which living was denyed 
you; and either lay itt att Sherborne if the land continue or in 
Exiter church by my father and mother. I can wright noe more. 
Tyme and Death call me awaye. 

He already wrote like an angel; but it was not to be yet: 
at the last moment he was reprieved and he lived as a prisoner 
for another fourteen years, with the shadow of the sentence 
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hanging over him. In those years in the: Tower, particularly 
after 1606 when the Earl of Northumberland joined him, 
there was an agreeable society of savants collected there. The 
Earl kept a generous table for Thomas Harrio t. and his 
scientific friends, and Raleigh frequently joined them. They 
were all interested in experiments. Raleigh gave himself up to 
the study of chemistry—he had a still-house in the garden— 
and invented a famous cordial which had the good fortune to 
cure Queen Anne, or at least not to kill her, for anybody with 
a les vigorous constitution would hardly have. survived it. 
More important, he devoted himself to the composition of his 
History of the World, one of the greatest prose-works in the 
English language. Death at last came to him, in a form 
familiar to that age—upon the scaffold. He had, afte- years of 
petitioning, been released to make one final voyage in search 
of his El Dorado. Not many now believed in it; hardly anybody 
gave him support, least of all James’ Government, which had 
a tacit understanding that if he should succeed, his attack 
upon a Spanish dominion would be overlooked; if he failed, 


_he would be disclaimed and pay the penalty with his life. A 


gambler to the end, he took the odds, and lost. Once more he 
came within reach of his objective, to be defeated; and having 
lost his son, Walter, in the attempt, he returned home broken, 
to his fate. James, to keep peace with Spain, had him executed 
under the old sentence of 1603; the manifest injustice of it all 
turned public opinion in his favour and, too late, he became 
a popular hero. : 

Even such is Time, which takes in trust 

Our Youth, our Joys, and all we have, 

And payes us but with age and dust, 

Who in the darke and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our wayes 

Shuts up the story of our dayes: 

And from which Earth, and Grave, and Dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up I trust. 


Nowhere 


By DAVID W. BONE 


WONDER if you would like to know what a sailor thinks 
of the cruises that have now become so popular? I mean 
the short cruise of anything from three to fifteen days, in 
which entertainment, and not particularly visiting in ports 
aoroad, is so much a feature. I would like to tell you some- 
thing of how they came about, something of the problem that 
faced liner Shipping Companies when matters became diffi- 
cult in August, 1930. I can recall the date so firmly, because I 
commanded one of the two ships that were sent out at that 
time on the first experiment in what has since become a very 
happy business for shipowner and cruise passenger alike. 
August, 1930. Emigration or Immigration, whichever way 
you happen to look at the migration of people, had ceased. 
Cargo, out and home, had diminished seriously. The routine 
of advertised sailings embraced a period of five or six days’ 
stay in a port abroad. In normal times, this stay in port was 
needed to unload and load the ship again, but with cargoes 
reduced to what could be quite easily handled in thirty-six 
working hours, it became a period of idleness in the ship. 
The crew of a modern liner may be anything between four 
and eight hundred hands, or even more in the case of the 
very large ships. The average wage per man would be about 
7s. 6d. per day. Then again there are port and harbour dues to 
be paid, as well as rental of the piers. Seamen have to be fed 
and maintained; even the fresh water hydrants on the pier 
front hum pounds shillings and pence whenever the valves 
are opened. So there you have the problem that the owners of 
large passenger liners had to consider in the very difficult 
days of 1930. A phenomenal ebb tide draining, draining away, 
and not-a sign of the flood welling up to make things“good. 
It was certainly no ill wind that blew when, at this time, the 
head of a tourist agency in New York, doubtless in considera- 
tion of his own diminished returns, had a “Great Idea’. He 
came forward with a proposal to charter a ship fort experiment 


‘in a ‘Cruise to Nowhere’, to. employ at least one of the ships 
during the idle period that was so much the shipowners’ 


concern. But it was to be no charter with restrictive Clauses 
in it, clauses in keeping with the decorum of regular seafaring. 
He was to be given a free hand in his conduct of the cruise and 
in such matters as advertising and that very colourful business 
of cruise literature. It is to be supposed that his proposals 
made somewhat a flutter in the board room. Certainly cruises 
—generally to the Mediterranean or around the world— 
had been for long an established branch in shipping: they were 
quiet affairs—the entertainment being largely a matter of 
shore excursions. But this four days’ tripping was something 
else again. And ‘the party of the second part’ was to. bring 
his own entertainers to sea with him, dancers, singers, fortune 
tellers, teachers of contract bridge, jugglers. I surmise that 
there would be many shakings of head over the business, for 
ship management is a very sober occupation, but it was an 


_ experiment; and the ebb tide was still running. 


I wonder if the ‘Great Idea’ did not come to our charterer 
as he sat in some good seat in the stalls, for there was much 
more than a hint of clever musical comedy in his operations, 
as I came to study them. Perhaps, in addition to his tourist 
agency, he had some experience of theatrical enterprise. I 
think he must have lived for awhile within the glamour of the 
stage, seeing over and over again the grand finale, in which 
every swain in the cast was suitably matched, man and maid. 
Then, there would be haunting melodies, glamorous lighting 
effects, and that indescribable something that comes at the 
end of a good performance, the feeling, as you step out into the 
cold and windy streets, that you would like to go back to see 
the show again. vend ; 1 

I am probably all wrong, but that was the thought that 


occurred to me the other day when I was faced up by an ex- 


ample of exceptionally skilful window dressing in a big depart- 
ment store in town. One whole big window was set in semb- _ 
lance of a cruise liner’s after deck, the s.s. Fantasia, as evi- — 
denced by the name on the lifebuoy that was prominently — 
displayed. An incredibly blue sky and sunny background 
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up the paint and pasteboard effigies of young men and maidens 
disporting in a sun-lit open-air swimming pool. Slightly—very 
slightly—elder people were playing quoits or shuffleboard 
on an immaculate deck. On an upper deck, leaning negligently 
on the rail, was a trim figure in brass-bound uniform, maybe 
the Captain, but I did not recognise my prototype, he was 
much too handsome in face and figure. On each side of him a 
group of very personable passengers was smiling, with him, 
in approval of the scene below. In an adjoining shop window, 
the correct modes for ‘cruise wear’ were displayed, a riot of 
brilliant colours that made even the sun-lit set piece look dull 
by comparison. As I say, the thought occurred to me, how 
theatrical, for here were the stage properties and the wardrobe! 

I suppose I have by now grown out of many of my conserva- 
tive ideas in seafaring, and the gay midnight doings in my ship 
when we go gala on the main no longer give me the uneasy 
feeling that I have been mis-cast in the performance. I can 
remember my lines now, but I do recall my dismay and mis- 
givings when we were about to sail on that first “Cruise to 
Nowhere’ that was prelude to this amazing vogue. 

Can you see me returning to my ship at my customary two 
hours before sailing time, stepping out of the lift on the upper 
story of our pier to find the curtain up? Trebly lit by coloured 
globes, flag bedecked wherever a flag would hang. There was 
hardly a foot of space on the great upper floor unoccupied by 
a dancing couple. A Rudy Vallee jazz band was sobbing and 
blaring right beside the gangway that seemed, only inciden- 
tally, to lead on to a ship prepared for sea. Cheek by jowl with 
the band were the desks and barriers set up for the use of the 
embarkation clerks and other functionaries who examine 
tickets and passports and credentials. But there seemed to be 
no orderly routine on that night: the desks and barriers were 
in part disordered, and I won’t say that the sight of our rather 

ignified young men from the down-town office being sud- 
denly whisked away by some quite strange but personable 
dancer did not afford me a moment’s amusement. It was only 
when I recalled that this was Act I in the Tourist Company’s 
amazing advertisement that I recognised the scene. This was 
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Vicia sees 


The R.M.S. Transylvania off Piazza San Marco, Venice, on her Mediterranean cruise 


By courtesy of the Author 


“The Gala Sailing! . . . Bring your friends to see you off. 
Enjoy to the full the thrill that comes when you realise that you, 
yes you, are being borne off to unimagined delights in a great 
ocean liner, while those less fortunate than you have to return to 
the drudgery of desk and office’. Now, could you beat that for 
an Idea? 

Elbowing my way through the press around the gangway, 
I managed to get on board my ship. I found that more people 
than were tripping it on the pier were stepping out in the ship. 
A second orchestra was busy making the same blare of trum- 
pets and wail of saxophones that resounded on the dock. I had 
to do some kind of step myself, through the dancing couples, 
to reach my quarters, and found that even the trim boards of 
the navigation bridge were occupied, but by less boisterous 
passengers. It was evident that our gangway arrangements for 
a normal embarkation were quite useless on a Cruise to 
Nowhere. 

You will be astonished to learn that, when we did finally 
manage to get all visitors ashore and sail the ship, matters 
settled down. What is there in the sea that acts so quickly in 
rounding off the rough edges of proceedings not quite suited to 
ship manners? Of course, I do not mean Father Neptune’s 
drastic purge, for we had calm weather all the way to Halifax 
in Nova Scotia . .. that turned out to be the ‘Nowhere’ of that 
particular cruise. On the day after our Gala Sailing, Act II 
—‘Sit out on the sun-lit decks’, came on and gave us—of the 
ship—time to draw a deep breath or two and compose our- 
selves: later, to adapt the matters of entertainment on a cruise 
to our own shipshape routine. 

And that was not so difficult. When I found opportunity to 
get round the decks, I learned that the vast majority of our 
passengers had not been at sea in a ship before. Indeed, as so 
many friendly people told me, they had never even had the pros- 
pect of sailing out in an ocean liner until our ingenious char~ 
terer had sent out his compelling advertisements. Before we 
had been a full day at sea, I concluded that we had found a 
good crutch for our shipping infirmity . . . stout timber in it, 
even if the polish was a bit... a bit shiny . . . at first glance. 


po Seren 


for this page, intending to work to the accom- 
paniment provided by Jack Payne and his Orchestra. 
But soon the intended article gave place to some 
Notes on light music. 

It is a mistake to suppose (as many people do) that musicians 
are not interested in this question. People who think that 
should be present at one of the numerous conferences of pro- 
fessionals and highly-trained amateurs; they would rub their 
eyes (and probably stop their ears) during some of the free-and- 
easy musical events that play a part in such gatherings. 


- Musicians, in fact, welcome light music, just as writers and 


painters welcome parodies and caricatures and other humor- 
ous examples of literary and pictorial art. When musicians 


grouse about light music their complaint is directed at its 


poverty, both as music, and as entertainment, and at the 


_low standard of performance. Much of it is not light and 


still more of it is not music. To call it music is, in fact, to 


_ degrade a noble term: we need an alternative. I think it was 
. Mr. Alex Cohen who, in a Radio Times article on a kindred 


subject, pertinently remarked that as books and journals un- 
worthy to be called literature are dismissed as ‘reading matter’, 
so a good deal of alleged music is only fit to be called ‘hearing 


‘matter’. If Mr.’ Cohen will now go further and invent for it 


a one-word term, slightly contemptuous but not offensive, he 
will help to clear up a lot of muddled thinking. For the 


- ambiguity of the expression ‘light music’ is largely responsible 


for the differences of opinion on the subject; no single word 
can cover all the differences between what is known as ‘light 
classical music’ and the type of programme played by Jack 
Payne, Jack Hylton, Henry Hall and others. And such a 
description as ‘light symphony concert’ (which I have seen 
in broadcasting programmes) is surely a contradiction in 
terms. Only the veriest ignoramus is unaware that symphonies 
differ considerably in mode and style; why play down 
to the ignoramus and try to trap him into hearing a 


“symphony by telling him it is ‘light’? It is fatally easy, and 


in the long run a fatally mistaken policy, to spoon-feed the 
public.~After all, a listener who, after more than a decade 
of broadcasting doesn’t know that some of the most attractive 
music éver written (attractive to the layman as well as to the 
trained musician) is to be found in certain classical scherzos 


‘ought to be left wallowing. | 


$ce It * would be interesting and helpful to know. if many 
‘musicians listen to Jack Payne: I do, for one. As his pro- 
grammes interest and please me far more than some of appar- 


-ently better type (that is, programmes in which the composers’ 


names are better known and the music itself on the whole 
superior in quality) the inference is that this type of band i As 


particularly well adapted for its purpose. 


- It broadcasts particularly well; there seem to be - none of 
the problems of balance and ensemble that arise in the. trans- 
missioh of ordinary orchestras; the variety of tone-colour is 
considerable for so small a force; and the combination has 
‘seemingly inexhaustible possibilities in the way of effects 
that are amusing and at the same time genuinely musical. 
The weak spots in the programme are usually the vocal items. 
At is hard to believe that any considerable number of listen- 
-ers really enjoy the drivelling bathos of the worst of these 
songs and a method of performance that includes snivelling 
nasal tone and an almost persistent singing slightly off 
pitch. Ought the debased palate of such listeners to be 
catered for? Most of us think not. I should like to see the 
experiment tried of including a few good songs, both senti- 
mental and humorous, the former sung with good tone and 
style and the latter with all the point we get from a first- 
rate comedian. The ‘fan mail’ during the next few days would 
contain a few grumbles, but the large number of listeners who 
have something better to do than to write unnecessary letters 
(do the fan-mailers write to their butcher or baker when they 


FEW nights ago I sat down to sketch 4 out an raricle zs 


sidered as well, surely. i 
Mr. Payne’s programmes and methods are cmb influ- 
enced by his work in the variety theatres, but in many respects 


they are the better for that. His players have the knack which _ 
every musical performer, be it opera singer or symphony con- 


ductor, must acquire to be successful: they ‘can ‘put it across’, 
This is another way of saying that Mr. Payne is a good show-' 


-man. He will be an even better one when he announces his 
items more clearly. Even with a good set and favourable recep-. 


tion, I don’t always hear what he is saying. And he might think 


twice about allowing his pianist to strum while he is speaking. ae 


Brief absences of musical sounds of any kind between the 
items provide welcome relief, besides. giving the speaker a 
better chance. (Apropos of this, ‘will the Director of Variety 


arrange for announcements at his shows to be unaccompanied? 


There is far too much Ogi in vain, ‘pains a 
noisy background.) tee Sis ee - 
Some points about modern ‘dance programmes fur. a 
musician. First, what was once a dance band i is now described 
as an orchestra, and only a part of the music it plays is of the 
dance type. This is a distinct gain, for, pace the devotees of 
present-day dance music, who rave about its ‘rhythm’ (and 
indeed seem to imagine naively that rhythm and syncopation 
are the inventions of Tin Pan Alley and Charing. Cross Road), 
its weak side is in that direction. Rhythmically, most of it is 
unenterprising and monotonous to the ear of those of us. 
brought up on the far more subtle and complex rhythms of the 
great composers. The musicianship of Jack Payne’s most 


recent broadcast was far above that of the average dance band. — 


One item (I forget its title, even if I heard it) contained some 
effective counterpoint of a straightforward character—a good 
instance of the enlivening qualities of a musical ingredient 
that the layman regards as ‘dry’. Harmonically all these bands 
are in the stage of overworking formule that the ‘straight’ 
composer pretty well exhausted long ago: such devices as. 
strings of dominant sevenths and ninths, scraps of the whole 
tone “scale, ‘and final chords with the submediant added as a 
kind of pimple—these things are vieuwx jeux. The dance band 
composers overwork them, as their orchestrators overwork a 
few instrumental effects. Take that charming instrument, the 
vibraphone, for example. It ought to be heard trembling away 
into silence (no other instrument can do this so literally) about 
twice during a programme. Usually it is made to lift its shy 
voice at the end of almost every item. Which of our symphonic 
composers, by the way, will be courageous enough to add 
this pretty thing to the resources of the orchestra? Whoever he 
is, he will show the dance bands that the way to make the most 
of such an effect is to use it sparingly. 

_ The broadcasting of a normal dance band is poor in enter- 
tainment value and musical interest. As a medium for dancing 
it may be well enough, but I understand that many listeners 
turn it on to sit through. If this be so the B.B.C. might well 


consider the formation of a band of the Jack Payne type for 


regular use as musical entertainment. A band of the right kind 
that broadcast recently (the Van Phillips Orchestra), gave some 
fizzing examples of light music, cleverly written, amusin y 
scored, and played with irresistible ‘go’. More items of 

kind would delight musicians as well as ordinary listeners; 
and they would do much to raise the standard of light music 
altogether. Another recent programme comes to mind as an 
ideal instance of the type that would appeal primarily to 
musicians and would also please the Ordinary Listener. It 
consisted of French music, mostly of the early operatic kind, 
and was conducted by Constant Lambert. It was unhackneyed, 
and extremely interesting musically; and, brilliantly played, 


was He very champagne of sound. We want far more of this _ . 
sort 0 


thing, and a great deal less of music that is either 
threadbare or feeble, played without distinction by restaurant 
bands and cinema organists. - Harvey GRACE 


Light Music 


have been specially well served?) ought to ay thie tastes con 
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By D. S. MacCOLL 


Certain manifestations of contemporary art which were appraised by Mr. Porteus in our issue of April 4 are here scrutinised 
from a different point of view 


T is going on for two years since I tried, in THE LIsTENER, 

to clear up the confusion between ‘Abstract’ and ‘Non- 

representational’ in art. All picture-painting is more or less 

abstract, drawing still more so. House-painting is non- 
representational; picture-painting is not, and cannot be. The 
text of the discussion with Mr. Paul Nash was a ‘composition’ 
by Mr. Wadsworth. I have watched since then with sympathy 
the game struggle of that artist to get away from likeness to 
; anything in the 
sky above, the 
earth beneath, 
and the waters 
round about it. 
The machines 
(that will not 
work) have 
gone the way 
_of all flesh and 
blood and 
bone. The sur- 
viving objects 
are like pieces 
from a jig-saw 
map, and Mr. 
Wadsworth 
tells us that 
his; art>is>."a 
statement of 
plastic facts in 
Space sta Lt. .1S, 
therefore, still 
representa- 
tional, though 
he has  slim- 
med down so 
near vacuity. 


Two Circles, by Ben Nicholson 
By courtesy of the Mayor Gallery 


In the interval was announced, with some 
pomp, the formation of a new society, ‘Unit 
One’, among whose aims would be further 
hunting of the elusive Snark. But I was 
saddened to observe that in the advertise- 
ment of the Society displayed at the Mayor 
Gallery a horrid element of representation 
had invaded the non-representational art of 
printing. The letters of the title imitated 
solid objects in perspective, reviving a Vic- 
torian deviation. 

But others have outstripped Mr. Wads- 
worth in evacuation. Mr. Ben Nicholson, whese chief gifts are 
a sense of colour and of surface quality, has pitched these 
overboard, and exhibited in the Leicester Gallery a frame in 
which two unrelated circles had been mechanically pierced in 
sheets of millboard and mounted on a third. There are varia- 
tions on this negative theme at the Mayor Gallery. Here at last 
is no representation, and also no drawing, no colour, no 
agreeable quality of material, no paint, as well as no picture. 


We are in at the death, or shall be when the second circle 
has been eliminated, the integer disintegrated to a Unit One. 

Mr. Nicholson’s ‘constructions’, Mr. Herbert Read 
announces, ‘are the purest form-of abstract art’. To the pure, 
evidently, all things are impure. ‘In them the plastic arts do 
really attain to the condition of music’. Of Songs, surely, 
without Sounds. Of Words, as we shall see, there are plenty. 
I cannot, in the present article, disentangle what is fallacious 
in the conception of ‘visual music’, but that less-than-half- 
truth is badly in need of a rest: 

- The wheel, in any case, has come full, or rather empty, circle,” 

and now begins to turn the other way. Abominable ‘Nature’, 
expelled from the-front door, creeps in at the back, and not all 
the painters of ‘Unit One’ are in flight, with good or bad 
reason, from their natural vision. Mr. Tristram Hillier depicts 
old anchors and other objects for the sake of their sentimental 
associations, and paints, without scruple, his own portrait,’ 
With application he may become an artist of the pallid, Ary 
Scheffer type, or even a John Collier. Mr. Nash himself seems 
to be in retreat from the intense inane. By and by, just as some 
previous explorers have returned from those same excursions 
to a dull naturalism, but with different names for the old pro- 
cedures, so may we expect ‘Unit One’ to proclaim re-integra- 
tion as a new gospel. They will ‘do the same things.as others’, 
as was wickedly said of a certain prophet, “but from higher 
motives’. The one or two of them with a turn for decorative 
design may find an appropriate field for it in the crafts. 

There are sculptors and architects as well in the Society. 
The sculptors also have nearly reached a void of significance 
and form, producing what might be pleasantly water-worn 
pebbles or small boulders, with the vague resemblances these 
sometimes have to human shapes. Architecture, the great non- 
representational art of visible forms, supplies a motive and 
applies a curb to design. Contemporary architecture has 
stripped down to the minimum requirements of human 
nature, what may be called the hospital needs of shelter, air, 


Composition, by Barbara Hepworth , 
By courtesy of the Mayor Gallery 


light and surgical cleanness. Within that function-formula 
Mr. Wells Coates has produced some miniature house models 
of a familiar type, but where individual design might tell, in 
the arrangement of the window holes, he is not happy. 

The number of people who listen at instead of looking at 
works of art has always been great, and as these approach 
vanishing point the volume of talk and writing about them 
vastly increases. Some of the artists join in the game by fur- 


~ 
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nishing solutions for puzzle-pieces in portentous titles. But 
‘Unit One’ carries the literary supplement further*. Not only 
are representations of the artists, of their hands and of their 
Studios supplied, but they have been teased by an elaborate 
questionnaire into explaining themselves and their -produc- 
tions. As Mr. Herbert Read, who provoked and edits these 
effusions, puts it, he administered an ‘emetic’, and presents us. 
with the ‘responses’ to it. I should not myself have ventured.on 
so disobliging an image, however tempting in its application to 
a good deal of contemporary literature, which has more affi- 
nity, in matter and in style, with retching than with writing. 
I should put it more mildly that the proportion of solemn 
piffle is no more than might be expected, and there is occa-. 
sional relief. Mr. Nash, for example, who needs no violence to 
induce him to write, has some quite sensible observations on. 
nationality in art, Mr. Henry Moore is interesting, and Mr. 
Hillier concludes with a gem which would have gained from 
isolation: 

An American lady asked, ‘Are you fond of Art, Mr. Hillier?’ I 
replied that I liked it very much indeed. ‘So do I’, she said, ‘I think 
that Art is vurry beautiful’. 

Yet on the whole, and in the spirit of Mr. Read’s metaphor, 
I think fondly of Uncle Toby on an early work by Lipsius, 
‘They should have wiped it up and said no more about-it’. 

Another very vocal artist is Mr. Leon Underwood?, and, 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw said of Marie Corelli, he has a really 
unbounded imagination. He is indeed certified by Mr. Wilenski 
as the Blake of our time. He has made frequent excursions 
abroad, as well as in and from the arts of sculpture and 
painting, e.g.. ‘Won Premium in Prix de Rome, went to 
Iceland’. He ‘would compel an interest in art by legislature’ 
[szc]. I see myself haled to his next exhibition by a policeman, 


Not only members of ‘Unit One’ pursue the forlorn hope 
of a non-representational ‘picture’. At the Zwemmer Gallery, 
under the title ‘Objective Abstractions’, non-representational 
paint was successfully attained by several exhibitors, one of 
whose works is reproduced. Those artists also had been put 
to the question and their responses preserved. One of them, 
perhaps, will be enough. Mr. Rodrigo Moynihan, author of a 
‘painting’ barely distinguishable from Mr. Graham Bell’s, in 
answer to the question, ‘What are you trying to express in 
your. painting?’ gave the reply: 

Tt is a question, I think, not of expressing oneself, but in achieving 
a esate through the criticism of that which one has applied onz:e f 
to do. 

‘This idiom’, as the writer of the preface to the catalogue 
remarked of the paint, ‘demands, in our present state of 


*Unit One. Edited by Herbert Read. Cassell. ros. 6d, 


TENER ) 
culture, considerable enthusiasm on the part of? the reader, F 
and in case such oracles should not be sufficiently luminous, 
a covering explanation was vouchsafed: : 


The title, ‘Objective Abstractions’, is used as a general description 
-of the type of paintings in the exhibition; ‘abstraction’ in the sense 


Painting, by F. Graham Bell 
By courtesy of the Zwemmer Gallery 


that they are non-representational, ‘objective’ in the double sense 
that the artist’s original stimulus is drawn from visual -contact with 
nature and the exterior world, and that the artist has not imposed 
a preconceived notion upon the canvas. 
The description was inaccurate; some of the paintings were 
representational, however abstract and however poor. The 
jargon, so far as it can be understood, is self-contradictory. 
If the artist’s original stimulus ‘is drawn from visual contact 
with nature and the exterior world’ (in plain terms from look- 
ing at something), then the ‘imposition’ is ‘preconceived’; if it 
is not, the result is an accident, and we may leave it at that. 
Lord Salisbury, when he was reproached for allowing the 
French to occupy the Sahara, murmured that ‘he believed it 
was rather light soil’. He would have thought it somewhat 
perverse to reproduce its purity in England, especially on the 
plea of ‘re-entering the main stream of European art’. 


{Art for Heaven’s Sake. By Leon Underwood. Faber. 2s, 


‘Breaking Speed ‘Records on Land 


(Continued from page 770) 


figures were slightly better than 246 m.p.h. I believed that the 
old car could do even better still, and after more changes had 
been made, with a resulting better streamlining effect, another 
visit to Daytona was made. For the first time a speed of over 
250 m.p.h. was reached, the actual mean of two runs over the 
mile being 253.96 m.p.h. On the next day I made a successful 
attempt to improve long distance records. Five kilometres 
were covered at 247, five miles at 242, and ten kilometres at 238 
m.p-h. Again, last year, thanks to Lord Wakefield, I had a yet more 
powerful engine installed—a Rolls-Royce capable of developing 
over 2,500 h.p.—and back we went to Daytona, this time hoping 
to reach a speed of 300. Unfortunately, all the conditions ‘of 
weather and beach were simply appalling, but having come so 
far in search of new figures I felt there was nothing to be done 
but to have a try. Eventually, in spite of dreadful wheel-spin, 
owing to the condition of the beach, the good old car set up 
still another record for the mile and kilometre—272.46 m.p.h., 
which now stands as the fastest speed at which anyone has ever 
travelled on land. 


’ If the ideal track existed, it would be 15 miles long; smooth 
as a billiard table all the way; dead straight; and the-weather 
would always be fine and clear, with a flat calm. You want at 
least six miles clear run to gather maximum speed. before you. 

et to the measured distance: seven or eight would be better. 

hen comes the measured mile, and after that you require for. 
real safety another five miles to pull up—at least. You want.a 
dead smooth surface, and what appears smooth at 70 or 80 miles: 
an hour may be simply deadly at over 200. Even the familiar 


wind-ripples on the sands that you would not notice at touring 
speeds will take the Blue Bird clean off the ground. The slightest 
unevenness of any kind causes wheel-spin and a drop’in speed, 
and a bump of a couple of inches high will cause the car to 
leap twenty or thirty feet forward, clear of the ground. I know 
that some people think that all you have to.do when going for 
records is to hold tight and hope for the best. I daresay it might 
be so on the ideal track of my dreams. But I have never dis- 
covered it and so I don’t know! I have always found plenty to 
think about during these record attempts. 

Of course, the wind pressure is terrific, but as the driver is 
well protected by the streamlined front seetion of the car, which’ 
deflects the air currents, and by the screen, there is not much 
inconvenience from that. Somebody asked me the other day 
what it was like when I put my head round the screen to get 
clearer vision along the course! Did I feelthe wind pressure much? ~~ 
The only answer I could give him I can’t very well make to any 
of you who may be wondering the same thing. Next time you” 
are out in a car, put your hand out of the window at, say, 60; A be 
remember that the wind pressure goes up roughly as the I 
of the speed; think of the pressure at 250 or more— < 
how much head would be left if you succeeded in getting it 
outside into the air stream! Seated 
Sheers: ae Sry Lie 300 hoe: = I should pao = to. do?. 75 

o knows? But I still intend to go on i propose — 

making « further afternpt this sean wash it [eat Seton ua ; 
to reach it, maybe I shall then leave these things alone and live : 
a quieter and simpler life in the future. +43 
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* Mind the Doctor—1V 


~ Mental Influences —Real oad Imaginary 


By A DOCTOR 


ee HERE is a saying in New York, that when stocks 
- go down, diabetes goes up. This kind of assertion 
. - is difficult to prove: But there is no doubt that worry 
and anxiety can make diabetes worse—temporarily, 
anyway. The output of sugar increases during mental stress 
in diabetes just as it can do sometimes in normal people. 
One investigator found the members of an American football 
squad excreted sugar just before a match. Somebody else 
investigated the point in a football team on this side of the 
Atlantic, with no such result. It may be a difference in tem- 
perament. There are connections between temperament and 
disease. Or it may be because they take their football even 
more seriously i in America. 


How Mental Factors May Affect the Body 


© These two instances are examples of the two main kinds of 
influence the mind may have on physical illness. It can make 
organic disease worse or at least bring. it more into evidence, 
as with diabetes, or it may produce a purely functional dis- 
order, as it did in the American footballers. Organic disease 
usually means that the structure of some organ has altered to 
such an extent that it cannot be fully restored again to normal, 
while in functional disease there is no alteration in structure: 
the function of the organ is disturbed, but a complete restora- 
tion to normal is still possible. A cracked cylinder would be 
an organic disease in a motor-car, whereas misfiring might be 
purely functional, 

Asthma is a very good example of how a physical disease 
can be influenced by mental factors. Asthma happens also to 
be a very good example of how a physical disease, at first 
only functional, can become complicated by structural altera- 
tions and so become to some degree an organic condition; 
while at both the functional and organic stages of structural 
alteration it is influenced by mental factors. Attacks of asthma 
are grounded upon a peculiar physical condition, often an 
inherited one. The attacks of breathlessness are set off by 
inhaling irritant substances or by poisons from germs. But 
mental factors seem to be just as powerful as bacterial poison 


in some cases. For example, a young woman who was excep- 


tionally devoted to her mother had her first attack when she 
heard that her mother had been taken ill. The attack developed 
while she was hastening to her bedside. 


Suggestion as Cause of Disease—. 


Some asthmatic patients seem to get their attacks more 
often from mental causes than physical ones. The knock of a 
postman at the door has been known to bring on an attack. 
Meeting people they don’t like will bring on a paroxysm in 
some asthmatics. They take to hurrying along side streets to 
avoid meeting their friends. You have heard of cat-asthma. 
This is usually the result of sensitisation to some physio- 
chemical constituent of the fur of the cat: but I suspect that 
some cat-asthmas are- influenced by sheer dislike of cats. This 
is where a purely mental factor is equivalent in its effect to 
a physical one in setting off an attack of asthma. That is to 
say, that any psychological factor can be just as powerful as 
any physical one, like a germ poison, in bringing a physica] 
disease into activity. There are some people who have never 
been able to abide the sight of a cat. If they happen to get 
asthma, even a realistic picture of a cat will make them breath- 


* Jess. One asthmatic woman said that the very thought of the 


fur would make her feel sick before she ever had asthma at all. 
In some people, paroxysms of asthma are precipitated by 


- tobacco-smoke. This sounds all right. There is something— 
_ some chemical substance in the smoke. But sometimes if you go 
ita you will find that there is more in this than meets the 


eye. First of all you will find that it is a particular kind of 
cigarette smoke that produces an attack. If you look for im- 
portant differences between the chemical constitution of that 
brand of tobacco smoke and any other, you may look a long 
time. But if, on the other hand, you find that that particular 
brand is smoked by the patient’s mother-in-law—your investi- 
gations will take an unexpected turn. Chemistry will give place 
to psychology—not such a disastrous thing as, when I was a 
medical student, we were taught to imagine. Some asthmatics 
will get an attack when their doctor has to touch on some topic 
they don’t like. They cannot help it, the attacks come on 
willy-nilly. 

In the meantime, lest you think that anything I have said 
seems derogatory of asthmatics, let me say that they are often 
among the best—and some of them are certainly among the 
ablest—of mankind. Intelligence tests have shown that asth- 
matic children are apt to be brighter than the average, while as 
regards the moral aspect of their disposition, asthmatic 
paroxysms sometimes come from strict conscientiousness. 
Forbid an asthmatic to take alcohol and he will sometimes get 
an attack on merely feeling tempted to break the rule. I have 
known a similar occurrence in a patient who was forbidden to 
smoke: an attack would suddenly occur as soon as he darkened 
the door of a tobacconist’s. 


—and as Relief 


I have tried to show how the mind can bring physical disease, 
whether organic or functional, into activity. Let us look at it 
from another angle—how can it help to relieve physical 
trouble? Suggestion may have a considerable effect in lessening 
the distress produced by any particular disease. Even in cancer 
the symptoms will sometimes remain away for a time as the 
result merely of suggestion. For instance, the vomiting of 
malignant disease of the stomach has stopped for a while after 
the visit of a new doctor with a rosy outlook. I have known 
severe attacks of asthma cease for a time as the result of simple 
suggestion by an impressive consultant. The bedside manner 
has its uses. 

The mind, therefore, can affect physical disease in both 
directions—in the direction of bringing it into activity andin _ 
the direction of alleviating it. Just how it does so is another 
question. The mode of interaction of mind and body has 
always puzzled philosophers and scientists. It is just a thing 
we all accept every day of our lives without thinking about it. 
We make up our mind to walk somewhere and our legs obey us; 
we do not know how. 


Sensations Due to Emotion 


All this goes to show the effect of mental or psychological 
influences on physical disease, whether organic or functional. 
Moreover, mental influences can cause a lot of physical dis-~ 
comfort even if there is no pre-existing disease of any kind. In 
other words, it can bring about a type of functional trouble 
of its own and not merely bring into activity a pattern of func- 
tional abnormality as it does in asthma. An enormous-range of 
‘functional ’symptoms result from worry and anxiety and so 
on, even although the body is absolutely healthy itself. The 
working of the internal organs can be upset, or they can feel as 
if it were. Many acase of indigestion, palpitation, breathlessness 
or headache, or pains, or trembling, or fatigue, are due purely 
to psychological causes. The ancients were very much more 
impressed by the effect of the mind in producing sensations in 
the abdomen than we have usually been, A monk in the 
eleventh century directed that in order to arrive at the highest 
degree of spiritual insight the eyes and thoughts should be 
turned inwards towards the middle of the abdomen. You re- 
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member how ‘Joseph made haste, for his bowels yearned upon 
his brother (Benjamin) and he sought where to weep’. Paul, 


who was a man of strong emotions and presumably; therefore, _ 


able to speak from experience, spoke of ‘bowels of mercy’. In 
the first Epistle of John you will remember, ‘the bowels of 
compassion were shut up’. All these phrases refer to actual 
sensations which people experience under the influence of 


emotion. Emotion is one of the most lively products of the 


mind. In the earlier talks of this series you have learnt that 


there are functional changes behind these sensations produced | 
by emotion. Fear, for example, causes the heart to beat faster, 
the arteries to get narrower, the blood pressure to rise, the’ 


sweat glands to secrete, the limbs to tremble, the intestines or. 
bowels either to stop working for the time being or to work too 
fast. Folklore has often been in advance of science. Phrases like 
‘cold feet’ are based on sound observation. Some people when 
they are very worried or afraid feel their feet turning very cold 
from temporary narrowing of the blood vessels in their feet. 
At the other end of the body, the “hot head’ of passion is liter- 
ally the result of a rush of blood to the head. Luckily it is not 
attended by any serious consequences unless the arteries are 
very much diseased. The practical consequence of this is that 
if you have dyspepsia there may be nothing wrong with your 
stomach. It may be that you take your meals with a quarrel- 
some and irritable person. Take care, of course, that the 
irritable person is not yourself, as that is even more apt to 
produce dyspepsia. “Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith’. A patient may be 
operated on for what seemed quite definitely to be a gastric 
ulcer. Nothing is found to be wrong at operation, but it after- 
wards transpires that she had a very irritable father who con- 


stantly made scenes at mealtimes. The result was that the ° 


patient approached every meal with a sinking feeling. The 


_ latter became so chronic and so added to by the other results 


of anxiety that she came to resemble very closely a person with 
a definite disease of the stomach. 

Or supposing an elderly man gets a headache, and the doctor 
can find no organic disease to account for it. The doctor then 
directs his attention to reasons of a psychological kind. He 
finds that perhaps the man has been in the same job for twenty 
years. It may be a perfectly comfortable job as far as money 
goes, but there are perhaps two things about it. First, it has 
been the same job for twenty years and perhaps a very simple 
one that he could do by heart after the first few months; and, 


second, the man may have been ambitious, or at least had a 


reasonable desire to get on. The monotony of the job and the 
ease with which he could do it after a short time gave him lots 
of time to think about promotion, and for the first ten years 
perhaps to hope for it, and after that to despair of it more and 
more. That is the sort of state of mind in which it is very easy 
to develop a headache or something of that kind—a functional 


complaint, but quite a real one—which persists either until the 


patient understands how it has come about and has somehow 
become more able to be reconciled to his position, or until 
some rearrangement has been made. I have known a headache 
like that cured by a simple change of job—say, from screwing 
in the same old bolt to working in a garden. ~ 


Unfounded Superstitions 
I am not asking you to accept a revolutionary theory. "We 


have done it all our lives, often quite wrongly. Mind has often - 


been given credit for producing disease where it is not res- 
ponsible for anything of the sort. 

Many a mother fears that some mental impression that she 
gets will affect her unborn child. There is a widespread belief 
that ‘mother’s marks’ or ‘port wine stains’ arise in this way. 
The belief is nearly as old as the hills. You remember the story 
of Jacob and Laban’s cattle. Jacob, for his own ends, wanted 
cattle that were ringstraked, speckled or spotted; so he took 
rods of fresh poplar and almond and plane trees and peeled 
white strakes in them and placed them where his flocks might 
be expected to see them. And it is recorded that the flocks 
which were black duly brought forth ringstraked and speckled 
and spotted. But the notion appears to have no foundation, Of 
course, you get the occasional case when a birth mark does 
appear where a mother remembers fearing it might. But the 
fear of this is so very widespread that the fear and the birth- 
mark are bound to coincide sometimes. A reasonable case 
might be made out for impressions on the mother, such as 
fright during air-raids, having an cee on the child which 
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might show at any time after it it was i ‘Nervousness, especi-s r 


ally in a child, has often been put down to this cause among — 


war babies. Even that doesn’t seem very likely. I remember a _ 
child who was brought to hospital because he was nervous. 


His nervousness was put down to air-raids experienced by the 


mother. But his twin was quite healthy. It is not likely that one = 


twin could be affected in these circumstances and the other not. 
There does not seem to be much foundation for the doctrine of 
maternal impressions. 

There is another and curious ‘superstition, that the fathers 
will get toothache during his wife’s pregnancy. He often does. 


The suggestion conveyed by any widespread belief is so- 


powerful that quite a number of fathers get toothache about — 
the fifth month. It disappears when the child is born, and has" 
been known to recur with each subsequent child. This is a good. 
sample of the effect of suggestion in producing something that | 
looks like disease and certainly feels like it, but actually the 
tooth itself is quite sound. It all reminds one of the practice 


called ‘couvade’ which exists among some primitive peoples. 


The father takes to his bed at the time of the mother’s confine- 
ment and appears to suffer the pains of travail just as his wife. 
does. It probably isn’t sheer make-believe either. We have, in 
fact, to go to primitive peoples for the most obvious effects of 
mental influences in producing what looks like disease of the — 
body and even actual death. Reliable travellers are quite posi--_ 
tive ‘about the effect of homesickness on their native bearers. 
They make up their minds to die, and in a few days they are 
dead. In our kind of civilisation, the nearest approach to this” 
was made by the young women in the last century, who, after a 
disappointment in love, went off into a decline. 


Recognition of the Part Played by the Mind 


Medical men in past ages well knew the influence of mind, — 


but did not know where to stop in their ideas about it. For fifty 


years or so before the War the vogue of physical science, as it 


was then conceived, led to a comparative neglect to consider 
the mental element in illness, and to an assumption that all. 
diseases, even of the mind itself, were of physical origin. But | 
nowadays there is more precise knowledge than at any previous 


time, and the part played by the mind in disease is receiving — 
its due recognition. We learn that as much as fifty per cent. . 


of the time lost through illness is of mental origin, although 
the illness often has a physical appearance because functional 
symptoms have been produced. It is now recognised first, that 
the mind alone can produce functional disturbances, which are 
completely cured when the mind itself is set at rest; secondly, 
that the mind may set some existing peculiarity of physical 
function into activity; and thirdly, that mental factors can 
make physical disease of the organic kind better or worse. 
Fourthly, although mental factors cannot heal organic disease, 
they sometimes may abolish for a time—but for a time only— 
all suffering. 


The Week-end on the Rogie 


LorD PoNnsonsy, in his talk on ‘The Week-end on the Road’,. 
made the following points for drivers of motor vehicles. - 


The price of safety is eternal vigilance, even in familiar 


lanes where nine times out of ten there is no one on the road, 
and the tenth time a big lorry comes round the corner too fast,. 
a pedestrian steps out of a hidden gate, or a child runs across 
the road after a ball. 

No one’s attention can stand the strain of driving for many 
hours at a time. 

Small mistakes may become a habit. It is no good putting 
out a hand when a turn is being made if no previous warning 
is given: some drivers stop to speak to friends in the road - 
without putting out a hand at all. 

After emerging from a tangle of traffic into a suburban road 
there is a temptation to make over-impatient use of the 
accelerator. 

Hump-backed hills provide a danger often not obvious to 
the driver. 

Lord Ponsonby warned pedestrians against crossing a street 
diagonally because it seems quicker: stepping from 
stationary vehicle: being impatient to cross the road. If we 
are to have fewer accidents, he concluded, ‘motorists and. 


pedestrians must not wrangle, they must co-operate, mind 


their road manners, and be constantly alert’, 
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when we found ourselves classed with Spiritualists, 
| Bessa and Rationalists? In saying this, lam 
_not ate ae to spiritual ae but, with the 


odies ‘that are concerned ‘with sain We believe that we ‘ 
old the middle position for the future. We stretch out one 
} hand to the right and the other to the left. 


te What i is ; fundamental i in the constitution of Limeade is 
‘the express recognition that the minister and the member are 
a alike free to follow truth in religion whithersoever it may lead 
= them. In the history of mankind, movements have been formed 
which’ accumulate 2 a body. of. teaching. through the generations. 
re But the price of liberty and vigorous life is eternal vigilance. 
Prove all things: hold fast that which is good’. In order that 
a this may be done, a Church ought to be perfectly free. The 
~ objection i is made that you cannot leave belief to the caprice of 
the individual. The orthodox position is that you must have, 
‘is - not only. the inner light, but Scriptures and the Church. We 
~ believe that the orthodox view of Scriptures and Church is too 
narrow. We believe in all inspired literature, whether ‘Chris- 
tian’ or not, although + we have a special use for the familiar 
Christian Scriptures. We believe that the need for the Church. 
as a corrective of ‘caprice in belief is met by the instructed 
‘opinion of the world on the issues at stake, just as the in- 
structed opinion of the world i is the only | ‘authority’, as against 
i - personal conviction, in science and art. We are no more open 
_ __.to the charge of eclecticism in religion than any zood, artist or 
scientist is in art or science. , 


a ‘The Church of the Free ‘Basis’ 


As our movement is founded on freedom of thought in 
ae ete? why is it not called the Church of the Free Basis? 
a" Personally, I wish it were. But it is reasonably objected, for 
_ one thing, that the public would think that the title meant ‘free 
‘from state control’ merely. In places where there is a Free 
Church’ so-called, it would certainly be awkward. There are 
two reasons why the church of the free basis is called Unitar- 
ral ‘ian—one historical, the other practical. First as to the historical 
“ reason. I submit that in the history of natural religion, Trini- 
-__ tarianism does not arise. It is only in the doctrine of a miracu- 
_ louslyinspired Church that Trinitarianism arises. Consequent- 
-_ ly, when people appeared who claimed freedom to interpret 
religious truth and discovered that the claim of Trinitarianism 
-_was not well founded, they naturally fastened on the Unitarian 
- . name asa demonstration. of their freedom, but Unitarians have 
- _ always been careful to make it explicit that the foundation of _ 
_ their movement is freedom of thought. As regards the practical 
3 _ reason, when groups of free religionists are formed, in the case 
of the vast majority, they abandon Trinitarianism and find its 
: iA _ Janguage unhelpful in their services (this is true of spiritualists, | 
_ for example). Many of us, therefore, feel that it is not quite fair 
_ to invite Christians to come to our services without warning 
them that our services are Senducted with Unitarian ideas and 
= - phraseology. . ; 
| The Wrong Kind of Soares 
_ Any dispassionate observer of the world today must surely 
Ti Bes the deep need for a unifying spirit to unite the world. In- 


-ternationalism— is not enough. The things that still separate 
ecole most are their beliefs about ultimate reality. There 
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' must be not only. internationalism. but. inter-religionism. It is 
no use in the world of today for one feligion to go to the others 
%: and say, ‘By revelation I have got the one and only truth’. 


- Many Christians are personally humble, but the attitude of 
orthodox Christianity seems to me not to be humble, and 
iF ¢ therefore, while secking to ogdue eetieid to dishonour him. 
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In matters of belief there are ¢ only two logical positions, and ; 


ultimately there is only one. The two are the acceptance of 


- ‘authority’, on the one hand, and the right < and duty of private 


judgment, on the other. I say that ultimately only one of these 


is logically tenable, because rational thought must appeal “ee s 


ultimately to reason to establish the authority. But if private 


_ judgment accepts or rejects the authority, why should it not 


accept or ‘Teject, things within the, authority? If the thing of 


" greatest question can be dealt with -by reason, the more can 


questions which are less be dealt with by reason. The principle 
of ‘authority’ used to be accepted in every department of 
thought, but is now abandoned in every department of 
thought except the theology of orthodox churches. The reason 
for the lingering exception is that, religion being the most 
sacred thing, it tends to be the most conservative. Let anyone 


make the experiment of passing from the ordinary articles in — 


The Times Literary Supplement to those under the heading 
‘Religion and ‘Theology’ and see if he is not conscious of the 
wrong kind of conservatism. 


How Have Unitarians Used Their Fibcuee 


_ Because the foundation of Unitarianism is the free basis, it 
is not possible for any one person to say what all Unitarians 
believe. To explain what a Unitarian believes, I must also tell 
you what I believe about Unitarianism. How have Unitarians 
used their liberty?. We are bound to accept the criterion of 
Jesus—‘By their fruits ye shall know them’. We lay emphasis 
on the life rather than on a creed. Unitarianism must be 
judged by the lives led by Unitarians. We can only hope it will 
be said, ‘Do men gather grapes of thorns?’ In point after point 
the rest of the Protestant Church has come up to positions 
pioneered by Unitarians. In the nonconformist universities 
Unitarianism developed, and you have people like Priestley. 
True Unitariaaism was originally a -moral revolt against 
damnation as taught by orthodoxy. The free study of the Bible 
led to the development of Biblical Unitarianism. In America, 
Unitarianism became a power in people like Emerson and 
Channing, and to this day in many places, in New England 
especially, the first parish church is Unitarian. Unitarians 
have been pioneers in social service—William Rathbone, who 
founded district nursing associations, which are now such a 
boon all over the country; Mary Carpenter, who worked for 
juvenile delinquents and served in India; Stansfeld, who sup- 
ported Josephine Butler in her work for prostitutes; Florence 
Nightingale; Charles Dickens; Joseph Chamberlain. In the 
higher criticism of the Bible and the comparative study of 
religions, Estlin Carpenter was a pioneer. I submit for verifica- 
tion that these churches have produced men and women who 
have rendered acknowledged public service out of all propor- 
tion to the number of their members. This is.especially true as 
regards the promotion of education—for example, the preg 
tion of the modern universities. 

In this connection may I say that each of the colleges at 
which the ministers of our churches are trained—Manchester 
College, Oxford, and the Unitarian College, Manchester— 
‘adheres to its original principle of imparting theological know- 
ledge without i insisting on the adoption of ae theological 
doctrines’. - : 


Why Unitarians are so Few 

We have three hundred churches and thirty anes 
members. But there are large numbers of Unitarians in the 
Church of England and other nominally orthodox bodies and 
outside the Churches. Why are confessed Unitarians so few? 


The answer is, because of the overwhelming power of conven- 


tion. As Professor Elliot Smith has said, the inertia of tradition 
and public opinion and the lack of courage to defy them when 
evidence fails to conform to them, seem to be potent to blind 
all but the ablest and most fearless of men to the most patent 
facts: courage to defy convention in a responsible manner is 
the rarest of human virtues. It requires extraordinary courage 
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to isolate yourself from ‘the done thing’ and take your corner 
in a conventionally despised body. As a recent writer has put 
it, ‘Balanced judgment is merely quiet and truthful and not 
greatly distinguished—like the Biblical description of charity’. 
I have heard people say, ‘The fact that Unitarians are so few 
proves that their message lacks something vital. We must be 
in with a larger body’. But we should never dream of using 
this argument in other walks of life. Would any developed 
person say, ‘We must be in with the majority that cares for 
jazz rather than with the minority that cares for Bach’? 
Christianity was once a minority movement: in the world, and 
in the British Empire, even, it still is. Competent scholars 
have held that making Christianity the official religion of 
the Roman Empire was at once its success and its failure. We 
would like it to be said of us what John Sterling said of J. S. 
Mill, ‘He has made the sacrifice of belonging to a big party 
for the higher glory of being a private in the army of truth’. 

It is said that Unitarians have been too intellectual and cold. 
But this is mostly prejudice, containing the truth that Uni- 
tarians in the past were obliged to fight the intellectual position 
and that, naturally, it is harder to get large congregations in 
Unitarian churches and most people are apt to confuse inspira- 
tion with the effect of numbers. Can it be said that Emerson, 
Channing, Martineau, Stopford Brooke, L. P. Jacks have been 
deficient in feeling or esthetic sense? What about the Unitarian 
hymn-writers? A contribution to hymnody has been made by 
Unitarians again out of all proportion to the number of 
Unitarians—‘In the Cross of Christ I glory’, “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee’, and many other hymns that are in the hymnbooks of 
nearly all the Churches. 

You may want to know our attitude to sacraments. We 
believe that a sacrament is a purely spiritual experience. Some 
of us find the communion service helpful and have it regu- 
larly; some find it unhelpful and do not. Infant baptism is 
practised by us, not as conferring any immediate benefit on 
the child, but as producing on those present a requisite appre- 
ciation of their solemn obligations, and we do not pretend 
that infant baptism is the same as primitive adult baptism. 
Our attitude to marriage is similar. 

Our church buildings vary from beautiful old seventeenth- 
century meeting-houses to highly Gothic edifices—with sur- 
pliced male choirs, liturgy and so on. We are keenly alive to 
the beauties of classic English. We are free to use church 
services, services for baptism, marriage and funeral that are 
free from ‘survivals that may reasonably be objected to, and 
consequently people frequently declare that the services con- 
ducted by Unitarian ministers are the most beautiful ‘they 
have ever attended. 

The free basis of Unitarianism opens its heart to new move- 
ments. Within our churches are spiritualists and theosophists. 
We are not spiritualists—in the sense that we object to one 
aspect of the religious life focussing the attention. We are 
not rationalists, because we do not believe that the intellect 
is the sole guide to reality. Belief must not be contrary to 
reason but it may transcend reason. We welcome light and 
truth from every religion and every teacher while developing 
in an evolutionary way from historical Christianity. 


A Centre Focussing the Things of the Soul 


The world today cries out for a centre focussing the central 
things of the soul. We all need to put ourselves deliberately 
and regularly in the way of a co-ordinated view of life, of moral 
education, of the influences of the arts as they can be exerted 


in a modernised and purified church, of the fellowship that 


can be had in connection with it. Connected with each church 
can be groups pursuing social reform, or literature or psychic 
research. But the central thing is worship in the supreme 
values in life, in which the members are not simply associated 
but united in something which transcends them all. ; 
What is the relation of Unitarianism to orthodox Christianity 
in general and the doctrine of Christ in particular? Inasmuch 
as we are all free, all I can speak of is concensus among us. We 
have among us at the one end a section tending to Catholicism, 
and, at the other, some who would hardly call themselves 
Christians. But those who know Unitarians well know that 
reverence for Christ among us has been very deep. I need only 
refer to Martineau and the fact that the book that maintained 
the historicity of the Fourth Gospel was. written by the de- 
vout Unitarian Christian scholar, Dr. James Drummond. But, 
broadly speaking, I claim that orthodox Christianity is coming 
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our way. Views that we alone proclaimed not so long ago are 
now common form in orthodox Christianity. May I illustrate 
this? In a recent number of The Times Literary Supplement was 
a review of a book by Dr. Anderson Scott, the eminent Presby- 
terian divine. The review admits that alleged words of Jesus 
have been corrupted, that the deification of Jesus was a gradual 
process, that the Nicene Creed is expressed in terms of 
philosophy of its age and ought to be sung as a hymn and not 
used as a creed, that Jesus was not G 
nature was manifested by Him. But this is Unitarianism. 
Surely those who believe that the God of the universe—the 
universe revealed by modern astronomy—at a given point of 
time in human history miraculously incarnated Himself on 
this tiny world, should accept the subordinate miracle that He 
created a Church to be miraculously inspired, and become 
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but that the divine 
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Roman Catholics. Fhe doctrine that ‘the Church’ has been © 


miraculously inspired is difficult to maintain: the history of 
church councils and their edicts is not an edifying one. But it 
is more difficult to maintain that the miraculous guidance was 
with the Catholic Church up to the Reformation, was then 


transferred to the Church of ‘England, and either did or did _ 


not follow the various Nonconformist bodies. The majority of 
free men believe that there was no miraculous incarnation and 
no miraculous church; that God always calls men to incarnate 
Him; that Jesus revealed the divine nature, as all can do in their 
measure. 


A Positive Faith 
Unitarianism is a positive faith: it universalises doctrines 
that orthodoxy would limit. As Sir Mohammad Iqbal, who is a 
Muslim, has said, “The plant growing freely in space, the 
animal developing a new organ to suit a new environment, and 
a human being receiving light from the inner depths of life are 
all cases of inspiration’. What matters is the use that is made 
of it. We find our Christianity in the motto, “Back to Jesus!’ 
When we read the gospels, we find that Jesus taught that ‘he 
that doeth the will of my Father, he is my brother and sister 
and mother’. He taught us to pray ‘Our Father’. When the 
prodigal son arose and came to his father, did the father say to 
him, ‘Do you believe the Nicene Creed, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Westminster Confession, the Journals of John 
Wesley?’ In the parable of the good Samaritan, Jesus obviously 
went out of his way to point out that the orthodox priest and 
Levite might pass by a man’s need, but if a heretic ministered, 
to his need, he was doing the will of God and was therefore 
justified. All orthodox Christianity is contradicted by the 
Christianity of Jesus in so far as it substitutes the letter for the 
spirit. 
ERE is it not this other attitude that religion ought to have 
to the wezld? Emancipated people. like Samuel Butler and 
Bernard Shaw, who were not afraid of coming to conclusions, 
came to the conclusion that there is a holy spirit and that he 


who obeys it is he alone who is saved. Can we not have a. 
Church which openly. accepts this as its basis? And is not this , 


the Unitarian Church? 


Wall | 


Dark-eyed the boy fi 
Does not speak but 
By the dead flower stands, 
And his strange eyes. 
Do not look at me. He 
Cannot hear my voice; 
He is in a cold land 
Where he hears 
The many voices of his body. 
The bare twigs feel _ 
Across the window, but 

_ The landscape is unreal “ 
And over the white plain 
Wild horses gallop ee 


‘With silent hooves. = ee 


We are alone; his long fingers _ 
Move slowly on the table, _ 


His body turns so slightly, == 


But his burnteyes 
Do not look at me, __ 
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: Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
_ their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility.for the views expressed in these columns. 
i? (72 Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


_ The Rationalist’s Standpoint 
_ TI found Mr. Julian Huxley’s principal arguments, in his talk 
on ‘What I Believe’, most unconvincing. He quite obviously is 
unable to realise that the mathematically measurable in man’s 
_complex make-up is an insignificant part of the whole. Like 
others of his way of thinking he cannot appreciate any statement 
as to life and its aims but on a basis of so-called ‘scientific 
- fact’. In other words, what he cannot figuratively speaking run 
a two-foot rule over, he has no time for. Who can measure the 
‘effect of such hope-destroying opinions? What can be the 
impression upon incurable invalids, upon men and women who 
have lost their dear ones by death, upon victims of the economic 
depression with no visible means of subsistence? If death is the 
end of all things, then why continue to live? Life for itself alone 
is not worth living. Only belief in God and His infinite good- 
mess, in a future life—life for each human being beyond the 

grave—has kept some of us alive. 
We of ‘the undisciplined human mind’ order are told by Mr. 
Huxley that ‘we [of the superior disciplined minds, I presume] 
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_ succeed very well—certainly much better than by prayer and 
sacrifice’. Mr. Huxley has done us a splendid turn in thus 
revealing his type of mind—we can the better assess the true 
value of his utterances. For my part I am happy to take my 
stand, as a simple layman, with Tennyson, when in his ‘Morte 


_ @ Arthur’ he says: 
. ; me More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 


East Sheen B. O’SHAUGHNESSY 


| 

2 From Mr. Julian Huxley’s talk it seems clear that Rationalism 
is based upon a petitio principii—everything depends upon what 
we mean by ‘reason’. Mr. Huxley says that the Rationalist 
means neither ‘mere logic-chopping’ nor ‘a priori reasoning; 
for him reason means reasoning’. This is not very helpful. The 
world, as it is revealed to us, is a cosmos and not a chaos: 
things don’t happen in a haphazard way, but in an ordered 
sequence; it is, as we say, a rational world. If it were not so, we 
could not reason about it—indeed, we could not live in it. 
That this could have come about by chance, that the whole 
thing is meaningless and purposeless—‘a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms’ or electrons—seems to most of us a very far-fetched 
and, indeed, a rather comical conclusion. 

The alternative doctrine, that the universe has a meaning’ 
and a purpose, involves the existence of Mind behind the 
process. This is the theistic hypothesis, and'seems to be the 
only reasonable solution. The former view is, of course, a 


possible view; but it is surely a perversion of terms to call it a 


‘rational’ view! The fact that ‘Rationalists’ take it seriously 
suggests that they are rather lacking in a sense of humour! 
Great Missenden J. C. GRAHAM 


Safety on the Road 
In your issue of April 25, Mr. Kaye Don is reported as having 
suggested that pedestrians should be compelled to walk facing 
the traffic. Will he, or some other advocate of this policy of set- 
ting up two rules of the road, one for vehicles and the opposite 
one for pedestrians, kindly explain: (1) what precise advantage 
is supposed to accrue from this practice; (2) who is supposed to 
reap the benefit of it; (3) how collisions between the pedestrian 
__ and vehicles are to be avoided. 
This last point needs some discussion. If I, travelling in a 
__ vehicle on my proper side, overtake a pedestrian observing the 
_ same keep-to-the-left rule, the correct procedure is clear: it is 
my place to take action, and I have a choice of alternatives. If the 
road is otherwise clear, my duty is to pull out to the right and 
_ pass round the pedestrian; if something else approaching us 
from the opposite direction blocks the other half of the road, I 
_ must-slow down to the walker’s pace and remain behind him 


until there is room for me to pass him safely. In either case I 
have all the obstacles in my forward field of vision, and the 
op ian has merely to hold steadily on his course. 
_ But if I, observing in a vehicle the keep-to-the-left rule, meet 
head-on someone walking by a keep-to-the-right rule, what is to 


seek to control them [disease or famine] and within limits we . 


be done? Whose duty is it to give way to the other? If mine, I 
derive no benefit from meeting instead of overtaking the 
pedestrian, but am rather disadvantaged. Both the likelihood of 
a collision and its severity if it does happen are increased rather 
than diminished by our encounter being a meeting instead of an 
overtaking. Again, if the other half of the road is blocked by a 
vehicle approaching from the opposite direction, I cannot 
merely slow down behind the pedestrian: I must come to a 
dead stop, and so must he—which is much less convenient for 
both of us. 

But if the task of avoiding the collision is to be laid on the 
pedestrian, he is placed at an even greater disadvantage, since he 
has to diverge to his left, into the track of vehicles coming on 
behind him, and so may unwittingly step out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. He needs to see in both directions at once; and if 
there is another vehicle coming the other way, he is between two 
imminent dangers, and cannot possibly escape without the co- 
operation of one or other of the drivers. But here again is uncer- 
tainty: on which of them is he to rely to pull up in time to save 
him? While he is wondering, and each of them is leaving it to 
the other, the tragedy happens. Furthermore, if the encounter is 
at night, the pedestrian will find the glaring headlamps of cars 
far more bothersome if he meets them directly ahead in his own 
track than if they approach him on the other side of the road. In 
every way he is more handicapped than is an overtaking driver. 

The assumption of a narrow, marginless road is one that must 
be made: the typical ‘Devonshire’ lane, barely wide enough for 
two vehicles and with sheer banks on both sides, is by no means 
confined to that:county; and it is precisely in such places that the 
pedestrian has no choice but to walk in the road, and the pro- 
blem arises in its most acute form. 

If my reasoning in the above argument is sound and com- 
plete (as I believe it to be), this policy of making the pedestrian 
walk in opposition to vehicular traffic would diminish rather 
than increase safety on the road. What, then, are the real 
grounds on which it is being advocated? The public is entitled to 
know. 

Oxford J. GILBERT WIBLIN 
Judging Germany by its Books 
Mr. Gardiner’s review of March 7 was like a current of cool 
air in an overheated room, and it is good that the:attack made 
on him by. Mr. Black has induced a German of the standing of 
Hans Friedrich Blunck to re-state the position. The interest 
which post-War England has evinced in contemporary German 
literature is unparalleled in the cultural relations of the two 
countries. But as few English people had the necessary know- 
ledge of German to form an independent judgment, we have 
been compelled to view Germany through the medium of what 
we were offered in translation. The racial origin of Emil, Ludwig, 
Feuchtwanger and their clan does not interest me greatly, but 
what does deeply concern me is that they fall far, far short of 
the best in modern German literature. They will provide, I 
fear, but another doleful illustration to the text of your leader: 
‘What the Public Wants’. Mr. Black’s sweeping assertion that 
those German writers, who are unknown in England, Neo- 
Romanticists like Hans Carossa and Rudolf Binding, have 
‘inflamed national sentiment’, is so outrageous that I am bound 
to assume he has hardly read the authors he criticises. Even if 
his assertions were true (which they are not), are we, then, to 
extend a welcome only to those who, like Feuchtwanger, vilify 
their Fatherland? . 

The publicity which Banse’s Germany, Prepare for War! has 
received is, to’ say the least, unfortunate. Herr Blunck seems, 
however, to ignore the responsibility of his own countrymen in 
this result: The Germans, as a nation, are singularly unable to 
realise that what may be obvious to themselves often requires 
explanation to others. The present German Government has 
made few attempts—and these tactless and ill-timed—to make 
clear its*position; to dispel doubts and to allay suspicions. In 
the absence of official explanations we have allowed our opinions 
to be moulded by the utterances, hysterical and balanced, of 
Germans, whose views may or may not be official, and, in 
listening only to what we have half-wanted to believe, have 
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~ permitted 0 our rejudices | to be strengthened, The success. of 


Banse’s book makes only too clear that the will to believe is 
unfortunately not lacking. \ 


Herr Blunck’s plea for a more careful “study of modern ; 


German literature in England will not fall on unsympathetic 


ears. Translations can help a great deal, but ultimately true 


appreciation depends on the accurate understanding of the 
word as it was written. How can we appreciate German litera- 
ture at its true worth, while such large numbers of educated 
English are ignorant of the language which is the vehicle of the 
thought? The will to learn is there: witness the enthusiasm 
Herr Kroemer’s broadcast lessons have inspired. How long is 
German to be denied that pride of place in our schools which 
is the due of one of the major languages of the world? 
Nottingham HERBERT WALKER 


Herr Blunck misrepresents me when he imputes to me a desire 


to belittle modern German literature when, in actual fact, I have 


a high admiration for the splendid work of so many of her 
litterateurs who have enlarged our mental horizon. But it is 
unfortunately true that it is just these writers whose books have 
been publicly burnt by German students, and odium has been 
cast on their works by the temporary masters of Germany’s life. 
What I protested against was. the ‘suggestion that the little- 
known authors mentioned by Mr. Gardiner represent the best 
of modern German literature. Mahrholz, in his well-known 
Deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart, estimates their worth and 
their place in the hierarchy of German letters by not mentioning 
van den Bruck at all, and giving relatively little space to the 


others. Surely Herr Blunck does not place these writers in the 


same class with the Manns, Wassermann and the Zweigs. I must 


correct Herr Blunck’s statement that the German authors in ~ 
question have not written on political questions. Moeller van 


den Bruck is perhaps best known for his book on Der dritte Reich 
which propounds the gospel of a nationalist Germany and which 
is one of the sacred works of the Nazis. 

I warmly sympathise with Herr Blunck’s efforts to promote 
goodwill between the German and English peoples through the 
medium of their respective literatures. It is the desire of every 
internationalist to spread the.truth that man is kin-to man in 
whatever national group he is born, and he serves his country 
best who furthers this understanding. 


Hendon J. BLACK 


Preparing for Peace 


Your correspondent, Mr. E. H. Blakeney, nerbegats a very 
remarkable feat of argument in THE LISTENER of April 25. 


- About once a week, somebody closes down all controversy on 


armaments by quoting avariant of the old Latin tag, Sz vis pacem, 
para bellum. As often, somebody else ends the same debate by 
quoting one particular verse from St. Luke’s Gospel. Mr. 
Blakeney stops further discussion by adducing them both—a 
method so unusual that it deserves analysis. 

. (1) The Pax Romana maintained order throughout the c civi- 
lised world (as then known) by a system of centralised and 


_ unchallengeable armed force. No. rival power. was permissible 


within the system, any breach of the peace meant either invasion. 
from without, or rebellion from within. It was therefore quite 


_ literally true that if you wanted peace, you had, under the 


Roman system, to be ready instantly to break the heads of any. 
parties who broke the peace. 

(2) The Gospels contain (Luke xi, 21, 22: Matthew xii, 29: 
and Mark iii, 27) three somewhat different reports of’a great 
saying of Our Lord. St. Luke’s version reads: 

When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in 
peace: but when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and over- 
come him, he taketh from him all his armour in which he trusted, 
and divideth his spoils. 

By what quirk of the human mind are these two arguments 
so wrenched from their context that they are used regularly to 
mean precisely the opposite of the plain intention of the original 
writers? The old Roman axiom presents the case for a single 
overwhelming Police Force to support the Law. Advocates of 
a League of Nations Air Force strong enough to compel every 
state’ to obey International Law can logically quote .Vegetius, 
or Horace, or Cornelius Nepos, or the rest .of them, But a 
phrase essentially true under one set of conditions can become 
a murderous lie when the conditions are altered: for the current 
controversial use of the old Roman slogan is to justify each 


separate nation in providing itself with whatever armaments 
it chooses to possess. And that lands us straight into the. system, ‘ 


of competitive rivalry andthe ‘armaments race’ which it is 
aye now the chief concern of mankind to stop. Our Lord’s 


- much more in this particular communal waste than the mere ~ 


"language. Each letter in a word is sounded, and each letter 


eoes as Eee by. all three Evangelists, and espe ally an ; 
St. Luke, was the plainest warning not to trust to armed f ‘ 
to secure our goods in peace. Yet, by the naive device of quoting 
only the first half of the sentence the simple little parable of the — 
futility of force is distorted into support for the claim of each — 
nation to be stronger than the others. ea 

‘Now each of these two propositions, in its orpicnl meaning, 2 
makes sense and can be discussed: so long as you take them > 
separately. But the two are mutually exclusive: each means the - 
opposite of the other. The astonishing feat achieved by Mr. , 
Blakeney is that he uses both arguments to support a thesis 4 


_which neither of them means. The idealist principles of early 


Christianity and the realist practices of ancient Rome are lined 
up in favour of the existing modern arrangement under which * 
powerful nations engage in unlimited, uncontrolled rivalry mt ag 
armament competition with each other, ats 
London, W. 8 ALEC Wison 
The Engineer’s Guleek eae 
Professor Levy did not show his usual perspicuity when he 3 
asked, ‘What would an engineer say if like Balaam’s ass his 
motor-car suddenly trod on his foot and refused to budge?’ & 
His interlocutor, Mr. Hodgson, had he been given an Oppor- ne 
tunity to reply, would no doubt have ‘given the engineer’s  ~ 
correct answer: ‘I must- ascertain what is the cause of this a 
behaviour, and proceed to put it right’. In the few moments at - 
his disposal, Mr. Hodgson told us very precisely the cause of — 
our economic troubles—namely, that the mass of our people — - 
were kept poor and without economic freedom so that they were 
at the beck and call of those who have secured the control of - 


_ money power; and further, that since they were thus controlled 


by impoverishment it was impossible for them adequately to 
enjoy the enormous industrial achievements which the money- 
profit motive so embarrassingly brought into existence. Hence 
the invention and elaboration of a whole class of activities - 
which Mr. Hodgson summarised as communal wastes. mors 
Professor Levy also argued that the scientific engineer | 
‘handles only the mechanical aspects of the problem’. Het 
forgot that it was the engineer’s initiative and ability to inspire G8 
and organise men, ‘that brought the locomotive, the motor-car 
and the aeroplane into existence. Perhaps if Professor Levy — 
would attend the Engineers’ Economics Study Circle, which 
meets at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, Victoria, on alternate 
Tuesdays at 19.00 hours, his faith in the application of the 
scientific method to social problems would revive. Ae 
Twickenham V. CorMAN 


There was no time during my recent broadcast talk with 
Professor Levy to comment on his contention that unpaid-for 
goods supplied to the foreigner d> not constitute a communal] ~ 
waste, because ‘unpaid-for goods, while a waste to the creditor, 
are a saving to the debtor’. If such goods are ‘a waste to the © 

creditor’, as. Professor Levy admits, that is, if their value in 
real wealth is lost to the exporting community, then they. come 
within my definition of communal waste. This was ‘any of 
the ways in which those who control the money system of a 
country cause the people of that country to deprive. them- 
selves of goods and services they might enjoy’. But there is 


site 4 
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loss of the real value of the goods exported. The export of. 
goods for debts, whether the debtors default or not, is one 
of the principal ways in which real wealth is voided from 
producing communities; is one of the chief ways in which 
primitive communities are brought under the control of money-. 
power; and, because it involves the struggle for markets and 
subject-populations, is a prime cause of capitalist wars. 
It is of interest to note that though the work of the engineer in 
connection with transport and communications has ‘made the 
whole earth one’, his work in other directions has vastly in- 
creased the capability of every country to be self-contained with 
regard to manufactured goods and even agricultural products, — ae 
-The dangerous and undesirable exchange of goods for shia 
therefore, becomes increasingly Serer ge each year. _ 
Eggington . JOHN Li Hopcson | 


Pronunciation of Welsh Diace Names ; we 
Welsh has the great advantage of being a purely phonciag éy 


to 


always has the same sound, with the. single exception 
which has two sounds, these being subject to a very simpl sg 
There is therefore no difficulty whatever in the pronunciation of — 
a Welsh word. or name, once the sound os pes leteee is knov ae 


re of tee to pronounce jee is of no use in coping with 
’. Now the fact is that the w sound in both words is exactly 
‘same: it is. the same vowel as the English short oo as in 


mispronunciation of Cwm in which the vowel is long as in. 


Be ‘ool’, Again, you mistakenly suppose that the // in Kidwelly i is 
the same as the /] in the middle of Llanelly. There is here a 


louble error. In the first place, the two //’s in Llanelly are the’ 


_ same. The average Englishman abandons any attempt at the 


: en and murders the second so as to produce a sound like. 
anethly’, which is monstrous. In the second place, Kidwelly i is” 


-not.a Welsh name at all, but the Englishman’s spelling of a 
‘ Welsh name as it sounds to him. The correct spelling is Cydweli: 
there i is no // here, and no inconsistency. 


wt With your ‘general principles’ regarding the Pecarineiieas 
pronunciation. I do not suppose there is any serious disagree-- 
. ‘ment. At the same time there is a danger in the application of 


‘majority of listeners’ principle to Welsh place-names. The 


m majority of listeners to a place-name—in a news programme, for. 


_ example—will cece. be English: and in order that the name 
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bya Welshman at all. Such a state of affairs would be lamentable _ 


and would not be tolerated for a moment if the name were a_ 


French’ or German ‘one. In these cases it is noticeable that the a 


announcer’s pronunciation is punctiliou ly correct, i.e., correct 


from the French or German point of view. The same ‘punctil- 
iousness should be observed in Welsh place-names: it is perhaps 
not sufficiently realised that Welsh is as much a foreign language 
as is French or German. 4, 
University College, 


I. C. Jones 


Aberystwyth 


[Our authority for the statement about Cwm and Pwll was 
Mr. Lloyd Fames, who in his introduction to the Welsh Place- 


Names pamphlet says, ‘Why the w inCwm represents a short vowel, 
while that in Pwll stands for a long vowel . . . may be questions 
that never occur to the Welshman, but they certainly make it quite 
impossible to lay down exact rules for the pronunciation of Welsh 
from tts orthography’. As Mr. Lloyd Fames is as much a Welshmai ' 


as Mr. Fones, this is obviously a domestic quarrel in which we are 


not fitted to interfere, beyond informing our correspondent that 
in the pamphlet Cwm is not given ‘the usual English mispronuncia-- 
tion’ of a long oo; but is transcribed as coom. As for the ll, we 


never dared to suppose that it was the same in Kidwelly as in the 


middle of Llanelly. What we said was that ‘the voiceless ll the 
Englishman bravely blows into the middle of Llanelly will make a 


mock of him if he puts-it into Kidwelly’—in fact, exactly the. 


opposite of what grieves Mr. Fones—Epitor, THE LIsTENza] 


ee Roosevelt the Reformer 


On Our Way. By Franklin D. Roosevelt. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


* DIFFERING FROM AMERICA, the crisis. in Great Britain has been 
met with a singular absence of crusading by political leaders. 
& ‘Thanks to a sound social structure and enormous resources of 


¥ wealth, the British chose to wait for recovery with modest. 


_ preparations. Cheap money, the conversion loan,’ flexible 
exchange rates, balanced national finances, protected home 
; markets, these have been measures calling for little ‘ballyhoo’, 
pene 2 all the more effective if used quietly. They were not measures 
_ raising new ethical considerations, or demanding a new examina-~ 
_ tion of the forces which hold a people together. 

aa ‘Because the British have not awakened under a great moral 
4 leader in the years since 1931, they have not been quick to 


_ enthusiasm. Doubt has been felt as to what he really wanted, 
of his programme. If recovery was what he was aftet, the 
this country have not wished him to be after anything else. 

the White House, should end the misunderstanding that the 


the New Deal. The objectives are, plainly and passionately 


few hundred corporations and actually managed by not more 
than five thousand men. Fewer than three dozen private 
banking houses and stock-selling adjuncts in the commercial 
banks have directed the flow of capital within the country 


campaign, and the President declared: ‘I believe we are on 
threshold of fundamental change in our economic order. 
Do what we may to inject health into our ailing economic 


a wiser, more equitable distribution of wealth’. 
_ These were campaig: 
months in office, the 


ir cont to k =e for the future the genuinel 


society. The vicious and wasteful parts of 


appraise the contrasting conditions in the United States. In. 
England President Roosevelt has aroused perplexity as well as’ 


and scepticism has been freely expressed over the effectiveness — 
_ British could give him a pointer or two. And some critics in” 
‘On Our Way, the President’s own record of his first year in’ 


_ New Dealis primarily a movement of recovery. It is a programme 
_ of reconstruction. After twelve months of the uncertainties in’ 
the British dispatches from Washington, this book, with its ~ 
compilation of the President’s speeches and messages, is 
é surprisingly consistent and clear. This consistency is all the . 
‘more noticeable in conjunction with the President’s preceding. 
_ volume, Looking. Forward, published just after he entered the » 
White House, and compiled. from his campaign speeches. In. 
the two together one-has both the philosophy and the methods . 


tated. Two-thirds of American industry is concentrated in‘a_ 


and outside it. Here was the problem as it looked during the. 


order we cannot make it endure for long unless we bring about 


utterances. Last January, after nine. 
resident had not changed his mind or. 
Ethie | ge. Addressing Congress as a working body, he thus : 
de: his programme: ‘It is an integrated programme, national - 
in scope. penn: in the large, itis designed to save from destruc- 
important values . 


that society we could not save if we wished; they have chosen the 
way of self-destruction. We would save useful mechanical inven- 
tion, machine production, industrial efficiency, modern means 
of communication, broad education. We would save and en- 
courage the slowly growing impulse among consumers to entér 
the industrial market-place equipped with sufficient organisation ' 
to insist upon fair prices and honest sales. But the unnecessary’ 
expansion of industrial plants, the waste of natural resources, the 
exploitation of the consumers of natural monopolies, the accu- 
mulation of stagnant surpluses, child labour, and the ruthless 
exploitation of all labour, the encouragement of speculation with 
other people’s money, these were consumed in the fires that they 
themselves kindled; we must make sure that as we reconstruct 
our life there be no soil in which such weeds can grow again’. — 
In the foreword to the present volume, the latest of his 
utterances, the programme is restated: “The almost complete. 
collapse of the American system that marked the beginning of 
my administration called for the tearing down of many unsound ° 
structures, the adoption of new methods and a rebuilding from 
the bottom up. Three steps, all interrelated, were necessary: 


first, by drastic measures to eliminate special privilege in the 


control of the old economic and social structure by a numerically’ 
very small’ but very powerful group of individuals so set in 
authority that they dominated business and banking and govern- 


-ment itself; second, to war on crime and graft and to build up 


moral values; and third, to seek a return of the swing of the’ 
pendulum, which for three generations had been sweeping 
toward a constantly increasing concentration of wealth in fewer - 
and fewer hands—a swing back in the direction of a wider dis-. 
tribution of the wealth and property of the nation’. 

Add to this programme the reform of the budget, the safe- 
guarding of national credit, the experiment of the commodity 
dollar, and the repeal of prohibition, and the objectives of the 
New Deal are complete. Here are reconstruction and recovery; 
but no one, after reading everything Mr. Roosevelt has had to 
say for two years, can doubt that for him the greater of these is 
reconstruction. 

Rebuilding takes a long time and Mr. Roosevelt knows it. 
‘We have a long way to go, but we are on our way’, he exclaims. ° 
The title of his book derives from a similar sentence: ‘Our 
troubles will'not be over tomorrow but we are on our way, and : 
we are headed: in the right direction’. 

This second volume is less of a book than the first. The Presi- 


-dent has been unable to add more than a few pages of foreword, 


and brief comments to join up the reprint of speeches and 
messages. There has been no time for exposition. But the record ' 
brings from the shadows the poenne parade of events of a crucial 
year in American history. 
RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
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England Under Queen Anne. Vol. Il. The Peace 


and the Protestant Succession 
By G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans. 21s. 


THE FIVE YEARS whose span this volume covers were among the 
most dramatic in our internal political history, and among the- 


most important in our imperial and maritime history. On the 


one hand we have the working to a climax of that deep-seated - 
party rivalry which had begun in the days of Charles II, revived’, 
after the Revolution of 1688, and raged throughout the earlier 
years of Anne. On the other, we have the conclusion of Marl- , 
borough’s wars by the Treaty of Utrecht, bitterly denounced by . 


the Whigs as a betrayal of Marlborough’s achievements, but 


actually—viewed in the light of after-developments—a mile-_ 


stone on the road to Empire and to commercial greatness. 


Professor Trevelyan betrays no Whiggish sympathies in this . 
volume; on the contrary, he is at pains to point out the signifi- . 


cance of Bolingbroke’s achievement in negotiating and ratifying 
this Treaty—the one solid piece of statesmanship in his long and 


lurid political career. Marlborough and: the Whigs might have . 


obtained better terms for us and for our Allies; but equally, they 
had proved themselves clearly incapable of negotiating any peace 
terms at all. In their attack upon Bolingbroke’s Treaty, whilst 
they failed to upset his political settlements, they succeeded in 
modifying the commercial treaties with France and Spain, upon 
which Bolingbroke chiefly relied as benefits to the mercantile 
interests in this country. In short, on this occasion Bolingbroke 
was trying to act the part of a national statesman, the Whigs of a 
sectional opposition. But the roles were reversed as regards 
the other great issue of the period—the Succession. Here it was 


Bolingbroke who had his eyes fixed upon ensuring his own 


political future by trying to pave the way for a Jacobite restora- 


tion at Anne’s death. But the Act of Succession, which stood in- 


his way, gave the Whigs—both the extreme party men and the 


moderates—a national cause to defend. They were not them-> 


selves a majority of the nation. They had neither the favour of 
the Queen—for all Sarah Churchill’s efforts—nor the support of 
the mob—as Sacheverell proved. But they had two trump cards 
to play—national refusal to accept a Catholic sovereign and 
national refusal to accept subordination to France. The Jacobite 
cause was fatally compromised by the association of these two 
ideas, both in the popular mind and in fact by the Old Pre- 
tender’s refusal even to pretend to turn Anglican. 

Bolingbroke then had a hopeless task—but what of Harley? 
Harley is the statesman who most interests Professor Trevelyan 
in this period; he is shown, not as the dull half-wit whom most 
historians have represented him to be, but as more nearly 
approaching the modern type of responsible, constructive 
politician than anyone else of his time. Harley wanted to steer 
clear of the extremists of both parties, firebrand Whigs and 
Jacobite Tories, and to effect a coalition of the moderates on 
each side. The reasons for his failure were mainly personal. He 
could not resist indulgence in petty intrigue, which made his 
moderantism look uncommonly like double dealing; and his 
character and abilities became impaired through his drinking 
habits, or other causes, so that he fell to pieces at the critical 
moment when Bolingbroke was ambitious to seize the power. 
Harley’s achievement, however, as Professor Trevelyan shows, 
was to pave the way for a more rational and tolerant kind of 
politics than that which had prevailed since the days of Danby 
and Shaftesbury. Proscription of party opponents, making civil 
service appointments the spoils of Parliamentary victory—such 
were the evils which Harley began to eradicate, and which 
dwindled in the long political torpor during the Whig supremacy 
which followed his fall. In this Harley was the true forerunner 
of Walpole. 


Modern Poetic Drama. By Priscilla ee 
Blackwell. 15s. 

This book is like an exhibition of perpetual motion models. 

Here they all are, labelled Phillips, Davidson, Yeats, some 

on the largest scale, some on the tiniest, some ingenious in 

design, some beautifully made, all suffering from only one 


defect—they won’t go. Miss Thouless is an excellent showman. 


and shows sound literary judgment. (One would have thought, 
though, that Davidson. and. Lawrence, despite-certain- similari- 
ties, were two very different cups of tea.) If she declines to offer 


’ 


THE LISTENER 


The Listener’s “Book Chronicle? ee 


~ they are, behind a facade of showy and insincere - 


Je teak * 


‘an opinion | on 1 the firture of poetic drama, siete? ig no reason ca Why 
_She-should be so rash, and-she gives the reader. the necessary 
material upon which to form his own. ‘Though their influence 
in this country has so far been slight, some account of the con- 
tinental writers like Cocteau} Obey, and Bert Baecps would 
have been welcome. . 

. As Miss ‘Thouless points out, modern English Shere drama 
has been of three. kinds: the romantic sham-Tudor.which has 
occasionally succeeded for a short time on the strength of the 
spectacle; the cosmic-philosophical. which theatrically has 
always been a complete flop; and the high-brow chamber-music 
drama, artistically much the best, but a somewhat etiolated 
blossom, Drama is so essentially a social art that it is difficult 
to believe that the poets-are really satisfied with this solution, 
The truth is that those who would write poetic drama, refuse 
to_start from the only place where they can start, from the 
dramatic forms actually in use. These are the variety-show, the 
pantomime, the musical comedy and revue (Miss Thouless 
rightly discerns the relation between the success of ‘Hassan’ and 
‘Chu Chin Chow’), the thriller, the drama of ideas, the comedy 
of manners, and, standing somewhat eccentrically to these, the 
ballet. Only one of these is definitely antipathetic to poetry, 
the comedy of manners or characters. The-drama of ideas i is very 
dangerous to touch, but not impossible. Poetry, the learned 
commentators on Shakespeare’s: characters. notwithstanding, 
has very little to do with character. All characters who speak 
verse areas flat as playing-cards. So are they also in the popular 
dramatic forms today. Poetic drama should start with the stock 
musical comedy characters—the rich uncle, the vamp, the 
mother-in-law, the sheik, and so forth—and make them, asonly . 


‘poetry can; memorable. Acrobatics of all kinds are popular and 


are poetry’s natural allies. It-is the pure West-end drama that 
is talk without action. If the would-be poetic dramatist demands 
extremely high-brow music and unfamiliar traditions of dancing, 
he will, of course, fail; but if he is willing to be humble and 
sympathetic, to accept what he finds to his hand and develop 
its latent possibilities, he may be agreeably surprised to find 
that after all the public will stand, nay even enjoy, a good deal 
of poetry. 


The Tragedy of a Nation 
By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. Faber. 8 6d. 


Prince Loewenstein in the days before the Nazi Revolution was 
a member of Dr. Briining’s Centre Party and a leader of the 
Youth Movement (Fugendbund) attached to: the -Reichsbanner, 
the private army of the Republican Parties. He stands, therefore, 
as a champion of the Weimar Republic which he, in common 
with so many other Germans and friends of Germany in-other 
countries, hoped and desired would lead Germany back to the 
path of her true cultural mission in Europe, from which she 
had strayed in the nineteenth century under the domination 


. of Prussia. The* book is written with a passionate love of 


Germany and with a romanticism’ which the author admits 
may be criticised as having little in common with the existing 
manifestation of power, but he speaks more truly than he, 
himself, perhaps realises when he says that ‘it is only possible 
to understand Germany if it is allowed to reveal itself to one 
as a country in which there are giants and dwarfs, demons and 
benign spirits, and many other powers that in the soul of other 
nations have*sunk far deeper into subconsciousness’. 

Prince Loewenstein shows that the Weimar Republic was 
wrecked on the one hand by the selfish machinations of the 
Junkers and the industrialists, and on the other by the ineffi- 
ciency of the Socialists, and lays much blame at the door of 
President von Hindenburg himself, whom he accuses of violating 
his constitutional oath. In this connection a number of historical — 
facts of first-rate interest and importance relating to the fall of 
Dr. Briining are recounted for the first time, and the c 


entitled ‘The Battle of the Marne of the Weimar Republic’ 2 
describes the attempt of Prince Loewenstein and his friends i in. 
July, 1933, to safeguard the system after the appointment. of * a 


Herr von Papen to the Chancellorship. As for the Nazis, : 
author demonstrates that, having been gratuitously placed ; 
power by the political opponents of General von Schleicher, 


pursuing the same old materialist jingo policies of the Junkers — 
and the Hohenzollerns. Their right to rule is not inherent 
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BAVARIAN PEA SANT BOYS 


REGISTERED MARKS CHEAPEN CON- 

SIDERABLY THE COST OF TRAVEL 

AND STAY IN GERMANY. YOU 

SHOULD ALSO OBTAIN REGISTERED 

MARK TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES FOR 

PERSONAL EXPENSES BEFORE 
LEAVING. 


hone to 
and see for yourself... 


| M JN ICH and 
the Bavarian Alps 


Munich, artistic centre of Germany, is the 
gateway to the Bavarian Alps, where the cos- 
tumes and customs of olden days still ‘survive. 
Here gather the peasants in their picturesque. 
garb, and here, from July 9th to August 20th, 
are held the Wagner and Mozart Festivals— 
superb renderings of the greatest Operas by 
these two composers. 

Everywhere, you will discover the heartiest 
hospitality—-Germany is waiting to welcome 
you this Summer, 


GERMANY 


| 


For information and Literature apply 
1 
{ 
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GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 


19 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
or to 

THOS. COOK &-SON, LTD. 

BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.t 


and offices throughout London and Provinces 


OR ANY OTHER TRAVEL AGENCY 


CONTINENT 


| va HARWICH 


ESBJERG* 


QUGHTUG’ (ee 


NORTH GERMANY 

Fo BERLIN 
° POLAND 
RUSSIA, ETC. 


GERMANY 


SOUTH GERMANY 
To AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY, ETC. 


CHEAP HOLIDAY TICKETS | 
| Street Station 
| 
| 


To 
‘ ITZERLAND 
serene AND ITALY 


Full particulars mom Continental Traffic Manager L*N’E’R, Liverpool 
ay od) E.C.2 or Hull; a Regent Street, and 5? | 

heat London, W Wim. H. Muller & Co. (London) Ltd., 65 | 
market, S.W. land ns Moorgate, E.C.2; L*N’E’R Stations, Offices ] 

and Tourist ‘Agents. 


I ZEELAND une routes L’N-E-R | 


Are you dumb in every 
language buf your own? 


GERMAN COURSE 


ror 118/Q 


His Master’s Voice,” in collaboration with 
eminent German instructors, have produced a series 
of six double-sided records that enable you to speak 
+German well enough to travel at ease, and to 
==converse simply with the people you mect. Read 
through the titles of these six lessons. You will see 
; that every one of them deals with an ordinary 
: “every -day’”’ situation, accompanied by the ap- 
propriate “ ence ” cada Every word, phrase and conversational paragraph is 
one which removes some difficulty and adds to your enjoyment. 
These Six Records will teach you enough German to make 
travel easy and to double the fun of a German holiday. 
THE DEPARTURE. At the Station. The complete course, Album No. 208, 
Inthe Train. Inthe Dining Car. | consists of :— 
AFTER LUNCH. Passport Inspection (qa) 6 double-sided 10-inch records cost- 


and Customs Examination. Arrival in ing 2/6d. each. (B8163-8). You may 
Berlin. In the Hotel. buy them one at a time if you prefer 
IN. THE MORNING. At the Hall —just as you want them. 

Porter’s Office in the Hotel. In the (6) A booklet, price 1/3d., giving German 
Street. At Wertheim’s. In the Shoe and English text. 

Department. (c) Album costing 2/6d. (optional), 


CHANGING MONEY. Atthe Exchange 
Office. The Visit. At the Brauns’, At 
the Theatre. 

A WALK ROUND THE TOWN. At 
the Chemist’s, In the Automatic 
Restaurant. 

IN THE PARK. On the Telephone. 
At the Plewspapes Kiosk, 

AT THE DOCTOR’S. 

BIRTHDAY TREAT AT THE ZOO. 
At the Pay-Box at the Zoo. In the Lion 
House. In the Monkey House, With 


Thus the total cost of this course is 18/9d, 
(with album) — or you can start right 
away with the first record (2/6d.) and the 
booklet (1/3d.) — a cost of only 3/9d! 
ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER FOR 
A FREE COPY of the “ Modern 
Language” Prospectus, or write direct to 
* His Master’s Voice.” 

Other series are available in Frencii, 
Spanish, Italian, Norwegian, Russian, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Portuguese. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE“ 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., Dept. Lroo apes Road, London, E.C.1 


Prices do not a 


ly in I 
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THE COUNTY LANDSCAPES oi 
Pr Ww. HARDING THOMPSON, FRIBAs region 
“ GEOFFREY CLARK 


An entirely new sort of guide-book. Each has a 
large coloured landscape map, smaller maps, and 
16 photogravure plates. Of pocketable «size, 
strongly bound in fadeless and washable 
cloth. } Each 5s. net 


. NOW READY 


The Surrey Landscape! 


“Not only are the names of the authors, both experts 
in town-planning and champions of rural England, a 
guarantee that they have something to say worth hearing, 
but the guide-book is on an criginal plan which augurs 
well for others projected in the same series. . . . The 
new type of landscape map which the authors have 
evolved is most fascinating to study.’ THE TIMES 


READY MAY 16 


The Devon Landscape 


A guide to the scenic beauty of Devon, the coast and 
rivers, the moors and woodlands, the villages and 
characteristic architecture. 


A. & C. BLACK 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MODERN - 
RELIGION 
by R. F. RATTRAY, M.A., Ph.D., 


whose BB.C. Talk on Uninaiaviers was given on 
May 4th. 
This is one of twenty books issued in the 
series, ** Religion: Its Mcdern Needs and 
Problems,” price 1/- each (by post 1/1). 
Send for prospectus with synopses of the 
individual books. 


1934 ESSEX HALL LECTURE 


delivered last month 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND 
FUTURE LIFE 

by PROF. G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 
Price 1/- (by post 1/1) 


Those interested in the controversy over Unitarians 
preaching in Cathedral Pulpits, raised by Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s protest, should read the following booklets : 


THE BELIEFS OF A UNITARIAN, by Alfred Hall, 

M.A., B.D., price 6d., by post 7d.3; cloth covers 1/6, 

by post 1/8. . 
TWOPENNY PAMPHLETS are available as follows: 
“The Story of Unitarianism,” by R. V. Holt, 
M.A., B.Litt.; “The Religion of a Unitarian,” 

by R. Trav ers FHerford; -BA, DID) > What | 

Unitarians Believe,” by Dorothy Tarrant, M.A,, =p 

| 

| 


Ph.D.; “ Why I Bezame a Unitarian,” by 
Goal: Sparham. 


Send for General Catalogue of Unitarian Literature to: 


THE LINDSEY PRESS, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W oGateens 
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So terse and well- balanced is He narrative, so able . 
. A pleasure | to 


write about, a stimulating piece of story-telling 
_=—New Statesman and Nation — 


and often witty the dialogue . 


to read 


@a laws unto 


Evening Standard Book of the Month for March 


. THIRD OSS 
inte re Prive 7/6 IMPRESSION 


Miss Prior’s characters live so vividly .. . altogether 


a stirring book 


@ mf captain | 


deported 
ah VW Sith oa ee 


has a new laureate 
—The Times 


The British private soldiers i515 
in Mr. Smith 


THREE MARVELLOUS 
@ paRGAINS AT 361 


@ FIRST CHEAP EDITIONS 


The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson @ 
Moll Flanders & The Fortunate Mistress @ 


(DLFO2) 
Works of Congreve @ 


peter davies 


—Times Literary Supplement — 


O yes suppressed it is 
‘ickham Steed in his Intro- 
overlook the possibility 
ay be ‘more pens akin to the 


~In this book, ‘the title of which is. reminiscent of St. iseerind 


re appears. as en historian, an historian ofideas and institutions, and, 
in one very important section of his book, of a Personality. After 
a chapter or two on the primitive beginnings of society, he 
passes to Israel; Greece, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome. He gives 
in popular form a history « of the State. The main thesis is that 
e€ mere village meeting, | anxious for security, could not obtain 


_queror, then a king ruling by divine right. In course of time this 

_ Sort of king for the most part disappears, and the community 
: "gradually « acquires political experience by learning, or failing to 
learn, to govern itself. ‘Had migratory tribes from the north not 
_ appeared to destroy it, the Roman Empire would still have col- 
_ lapsed for lack of subjects with the public spirit to hold it to- 


- of i ivory, through which come delusive dreams, was the Zealot 


~ Nationalism, which led_ to-the débacle of a.D. 70, and the gate of - 


‘ horn, through which comes the true prophetic dream, was the 
»  -rise of Christianity. ‘What enabled this young Galilean to reject 
a career which was noble as measured by every standard of his 
time, which the world would still feel was heroic, which Napo- 
leon would have chosen without any struggle?’ His answer is, ‘A 
sense of values finer than that given to anyone else’. Like many 
___ who have written about Jesus, he interprets that sense of values 
after his own favourite manner. His own manner is that of the 
me Round Table. He has not much interest or belief in the Chris- 

tian doctrines, but a profound belief in Christ and in the kind of 

order which he is convinced that Christ desired for human 


ey 


a live under them is enormous. “Autocracy_ is fatal to ‘character. 


; _ dustry than on politics, and is accordingly much harder to organ- 
BS: _ ise, ‘but the commonwealth is still the essential idea, and the 
by. 2 _ Christian commonwealth is the true idea. Here and there ques- 


oe 
- tions are begged, and the ideology seems to prevail a little over 
- stant. addition to recent meteorological literature. 


& the: facts, but the exposition of the ideas is masterly. _ 

a * . The last part of the book is a sort of short history of Chris- 

m aeenity in the West, and indeed mainly in England. Mr. Curtis 

ae believes it to have been in some respects. a reversion to false 

ya principles, but the best thing that humanity has done, and in- 
deed a reasonably honest. attempt to embody | the supreme 
te thing. There was developed in England ‘a somewhat higher 

Bs sense of realities and also a somewhat deeper instinct for truth 


nate than i is commonly found elsewhere’ ‘I see in these. threadbare 
oe and commonplace details the first beginnings in the Christian 
era of the process whereby that creative and potent idea, the 
a eeRg of God, as viewed and expounded by Jesus of 
pariazaretls, is destined to be realised’. 


Ne On Foot in ietts Wales. By Patrick Biositinse 
Be: aS. _ MacLehose. Bs: 


~The motorist, like all respectable folk of substance, has._ his 
_ own tutelary power, whether (as some have said) he is Phoebus 


spite of that, those who put their trust in their own feet have 
hown | no ‘sign of being abashed. True, the ostentatious 
' pedestrian, festooned with miniature kitchens and portable 


ates is less often to be seen in the region of our *bus-halts 


BP thiouch it is slightly less modest than De Civitate Dei, he 


Hence comes in the ruler, at first probably a military. con- - 


_ gether’. -He then returns to Judza, and finds that Homer’s gate — 


society. “He points out that the effect of institutions on those who | 


~ Human welfare today depends much more on commerce. and in- 


or (as others allege) the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But in. 


nph 
; ical s : - duller wits ‘have got ‘: 
farther than to let others build expensive hotels to take them i in, 
Then lately they have written wonderfully practical books, 


in a language that is innocent of magnetos and that only 
walkers can understand. Yet for all their vigorous fight it is 


evident that, as the Romano-Britons retired to the hills of 
North and West before invading barbarians, so the walkers 


‘our day have turned their minds to the heights, where not even 
the most extravagant Council cares to lay race-tracks, and, 2 
have abandoned the lowlands to their unnatural enemy. Mr, 


Symonds gave Lake District walkers something new in guide 
books, and now Mr. Patrick Monkhouse, a sturdy writer in 
the same austere strain, has turned from his native Peak to 
guide the walker in North Wales. Geology and landscape; 
Youth. Hostels and trains, all that is essential for planning : a 


walk is set down clearly and accurately. There is no gush, and. 
it is significant that Mr. Monkhouse’s favourite term of com= 
mendation is ‘logical’. From Cader Idris to Hope Mountain, a a 

- wealth of useful detail, well ordered and pruned, covers almost 


all. the better paths. The author does not hesitate to commend 


certain unambitious routes which the mountaineer would— 


to his great loss—disdain: nor does he disguise his lack of 
interest in some of the climber’s show pieces. ; 
Perhaps it is a pity that, by sparing so few words for the 
works of man, the author seems to give support to the error 


; that North Wales consists of good mountains and bad towns. . 
The walker whose principles allow him to descend at times into” 


valleys, and even to have dealings with roads, can find much 
that his purist brother misses. He may find motors too, but we 
must be patient. Even Mr. Monkhouse at times does not scorn 


the humble bicycle, and some will find him by implication. 
much too tolerant of the monstrous Welsh practice of denyi ing, 


beer to honest men on Sundays. 


Weather. By Ralph bere binky: New Edition. 
Revised by A. H.R. Goldie. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


Nearly half a century ago ‘there appeared as one volume in the” 


“International. Scientific Series’, published by Kegan Paul, a 
very remarkable book. Its title was Weather, and its author was 
the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. He possessed in a marked degree 
the gift of popular exposition, with the result that, despite the 
abstruse nature of its subject, his book ran through seven 
editions. The volume now before us is a re-issue, amended in 
the light of recent progress and brought up to date by Mr. 
A. H, R. Goldie, by whose skilful treatment the book has lost 


none of its original directness and clarity. In view of the great — 


advances in wéather science since Abercromby’s day, this is a 
very 1 notable achievement. Mr. Goldie has found it possible to 


incorporate with only slight modifications certain portions of 


the original work of Abercromby, but for the reason above- 


_mentioned the major part of the book has had to be rewritten. 


-In doing so. he has taken care to explain everything so clearly 
. that even the novice in weather-science can follow his reasoning 
without difficulty—a fact which makes this book a most impor- 


The book begins with a description of weather charts and 
the features of the weather associated with various pressure 


distributions. Modern meteorological theories are based largely 


upon the conditions existing in the upper air, and a very lucid 
account of these is next given, leading naturally to a discussion 


of cloud forms and their development. Then follows a very 


interesting chapter on the structure of ‘Cyclones’—those depres- 
“sions of whose presence near Iceland or off our western coasts 


we hear so frequently in the daily forecasts issued by the 


B.B.C. Other aspects of the weather are dealt with in subse- 
quent chapters; one of these—the fourteenth—is of absorbing 
interest to the man in the street, because it gives the actual 
facts concerning those quasi-periodic variations known as 
_‘Buchan’s cold spells’, generally so much misunderstood today. 
It also discusses the possible existence of other periodic changes 
which might prove of value in forecasting weather for a con- 
siderable time ahead. ~ 
The volume is beautifully produced and is illustrated by 
some fine plates of cloud-forms, including photographs, taken 
by Professor Carl Stormer, of Oslo, of those mysterious mother- 
-of-pearl clouds and night-shining clouds found at heights of 
15 and 50 miles respectively; the highest of the ordinary clouds 
in our skies do not exceed 6 miles in altitude. Weather is a book 


_confidently to be recommended to every listener who is inter- 
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‘ested in the weather forecasts—which will assume an added 
interest and be much more compare: after a perusal of 
this excellent volume. 


The Queeney Letters. Edited bythe Marquis of 


Lansdowne. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

An apt alternative title to this book might be. Mrs. Thrale 
Marries Again, for it is the rumpus caused by that lady’s 
passion for the reluctant Signor Piozzi which, forms the con- 
necting link in the hundred-odd letters here reproduced. All 
of them are addressed to Hester Maria Thrale, Dr. Johnson’s 
‘Queeney’—some from Dr. Johnson himself (these have been 
already published by Lord Lansdowne as Johnson and Queeney), 
some from a Fanny Burney who appears very prim and proper 
and even censorious, and still more from the love-ridden, garru- 
lous, excitable, foolish, but intensely human mother who be- 
comes Mrs, Thrale-Piozzi. For newcomers to the Johnson circle 
Lord Lansdowne writes an illuminating (and occasionally pro- 
vocative) introduction, and in addition prefaces each section 
with a more detailed account of the story which the letters them- 
selves adumbrate. 

The Thrale family, despite all its virtues, was an unhappy one. 
Temperaments clashed everywhere. At best, it seems, its various 
members were civil to each other, at worst positively feline—in 
her mother’s letters, for instance, Queeney ranges from ‘dearest 
Tit’ to ‘dear Miss Thrale’. Quite apart from money matters in 
later years, Queeney’s suspicion that her mother had little 
affection or even regard for the younger generation seems only 
too well founded. Brought up to neglect, repression, and then 
to employment as a household convenience, it is little to be 
wondered at that she developed a hardness. which, however she 
might strive to hide it under a cloak of feminine correctitude, 
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merely foolish. 


persisted in showing itself for what it was, : eae 

the more plastic and impressionable elder pitted herecltiadas 
‘That suspicion, it may well be, went a long way towards drying 
up for ever her natural springs of feeling, and any “sympathy 


_ which she might otherwise have felt for her mother during and 


after the love-chase of the Italian music.master became utterly — 
impossible. If her mother was indifferent to her existence, sO _ 
was she indifferent. or even hostile to her-mother’s welfare. — 
Thus grew up Dr. Johnson’s ‘sweet, dear, pretty, little Miss’, 
in adolescence ‘fair, round, firm and cherubimical’, in young 
womanhood very beautiful and certainly very, capable—but 
always with that core of hardness to mitigate her virtues. After 
her mother’s marriage and apparent abandonment of the younger 
children to her charge, ‘the breach between them widened 
steadily and in spite of spasmodic efforts of Mrs. Thrale- 
Piozzi’s part to close it; at last it was rendered settled and per- 
manent by Queeney’s refusal to hand over Dr. Johnson’s letters 
to her for publication. For herself, she remained a spinster, until 
her forty-fourth year, when, after what appears to have been a 


rather lukewarm courtship, she married Admiral the Hon. 


George Keith Elphinstone, a widower sixteen years older than 
herself. She died in 1858, having survived him by five-and-— 
thirty years. 

No doubt there were faults on both sides in her quarrel with 
her mother—it would be possible to argue that to live-in close _ 
contact with such a fly-away as Mrs. Thrale would necessitate — 
the development of hardness purely as a means of self-defence. 
Yet somehow it is Mrs. Thrale who continues to attract us, for 
all Lord Lansdowne’s pleading of Queeney’s cause. There is 
something warm and human about her. Her foolishness is not 
. And yet, when we come to the point, can 
sponge be said to be really preferable to rock? 


Collected Essays and Papers of Robert Bridges. Nos. XI-XV. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


THIS IS THE SEVENTH INSTALMENT, in pamphlet form, of Bridges’ 
critical essays; and is especially remarkable for containing his 
‘Letter to a Musician’, which gives a summary of his views on 
prosody in general, and an explanation of the new metre he 
invented at the end of his career and used in his last and greatest 
work, The Testament of Beauty. 

Bridges, if he had chosen, or if necessity had compelled, 
might have been the finest critic in our literature. It pays better 
to criticise poetry than to write it; but Bridges did not have to 
write for money, and he preferred to make his own personal 
use, merely for the perfecting of his own art, of the immense 
inquisition he was perpetually conducting, with cool and ex- 
quisite nicety, into the nature and technique of poetry in half- 
a-dozen languages at least. His singular quality as a critic was 
apparent in the famous essay on Keats which introduced the 
*Muses’ Library’ edition of that poet; but, being seldom dis- 
played, it was not well known. We can judge of it now in this 
collected edition of his prose—provided we can get over the 
unusual appearance of the print. That has been faithfully done 
in accordance with his deeply considered and ingenious scheme 
for reforming the notorious discrepancy between the visible 
symbol and the spoken word in English. Whatever we may 
think of his scheme, and whether it prove practicable or not, 
it is interesting for two things: first, because it is the most logical 
and the best informed of all such schemes that have so far been 
devised; secondly, because it shows his profound reverence for 
the spoken word. 

That reverence for the actual life of language, as it exists in 
‘speech, is, of course, simply the poet’s reverence for the medium 
of his art; and in one aspect of it—the rhythm of speech— 
accounts for Bridges’ innovations in metre, as it accounts also 
for all those experiments, of which we hear-so much nowadays, 
in what is called ‘free verse’. Bridges took the greatest interest 


in ‘free verse’, but, as his witty and compact lecture ‘Hum-- 


drum and harum-scarum’ showed, he saw far more-subtly and 
deeply into its difficultiés than its practitioners do, Yet their 
aim is the very thing he was continually trying for himself— 
namely, to give poetic form to the fullest possible-range of the 


actual rhythms of speech. It was to:solve that problem that he - 


studied the prosodies of Latin and Greek, of Shakespeare and 
Milton and the modern tongues, being convinced that he would 


get what he wanted not by revolution, but tt the development : 
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of tradition. And so in fact he did; and his development was _ 
so bold that it proved to some much more disconcerting than ~ 
the insurrections of ‘free verse’; for, indeed, itwentmuch further. 
Verse without discipline is verse that is bound to fail in 
continuity and to lack drive. Bridges aimed at a new discipline 
for English verse; and found it first by adapting the quantitative 
system of Latin and Greek. He was enchanted by the wealth 
of new speech-rhythms—new to verse, that is—he could thereby 
reduce to postic form. But the discipline proved incompre- 
hensible to most readers; and the classical scholars, the dons 
and schoolmasters, could not see what he was driving: at. He 
fought them manfully, outmanceuvred them and overwhelmed 
them; but, like the British Army, the dons and schoolmasters 
did not know when they were beaten. Bridges went off on 
another campaiga; and, mainly (as he tells us) through his 
studies in Milton’s prosody, triumphantly arrived at the metre 
of The Testament of Beauty. Milton, in his view, had immensely — 
enlarged the scope of blank verse by setting free the inciderice 


‘of the natural accents in it; and at the same time, by an elaborate 
“system of “elisions’, he had strictly regulated the number of its 
‘effective syllables. ‘From this Bridges went on to a discipline 
which consists simply of the number of syllables in each line; 


but these are the effective syllables, those which pronunciation - | 
easily slurs or combines with following syllables being treated - 


‘as metrically ineffective. In- The Testament of Beauty, the line — 


has twelve metrically effective syllables; and within this con- — 
stant scheme the metre allows of any variation in the number 
and ‘placing of the accents. This is a real, not a notional, dis- 
cipline; the’ ear soon becomes accustomed ‘to it and expects it, — 
and within that framework of expectation realises with cohaeet 
delight the continual modulation of thé accentual rhythm: 


Our stability is but balance, and°wisdom lies) i 
in maste administration of the unforeseen 5 ee 
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Musician’ on prosody in general, and the senile aie note ¢ 
‘Neo-Miltonic Syllabics’, in which the poet’s principles 
practice are expounded by that = of a ntell: 
Robert Bridges himself, 


